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A Revolt Against the Monroe Doctrine. 


|! IS inconceivable that two of the greatest nations in 
the world, Great Britain and Germany, should have 
enormous expense of a war with a little 


\merican republic far across the Atlantic, simply 


gone to the 
Soutl 
because of failure of the latter to pay trifling claims 
footing up to less than the expense of maintaining a 
year. Monetary satisfaction is os- 


navy tol it single 


tensibly the reason for this South American raid. 
Behind it, however, stands the ominous figure of the 
insanely ambitious young German Emperor. He has 


hoasted that Germany, in less than three years, would have 
the greatest navy in the world and then be prepared to 
assert its rights on both continents. Germany has no 
great coast line to protect, it needs no navy for defense, 
and it proposes to utilize its war-ships to extend its trade. 

Germany needs new colonies. It is overcrowded, its 
labor is underpaid, discontented, and strongly inclined to 
socialism. Strong colonies have been planted in South 
America, and especially in Brazil, and observant public 
men at Washington have long foreseen that the test of the 
stability of the Monroe Doctrine would probably come 
whenever aggressive German colonists in Brazil felt strong 
All Europe 
fears the United States as the rising commercial nation 
of the world. Germany has had more than its share of 
South American trade—far more than the United States 
has been able to secure. Its sudden show of violence in 
South American 
republics against Germany and incline them all more 
favorably toward the markets of the United States. ‘The 
intriguing German Emperor is fully aware of this condition 
and of the commercial sacrifice that his rupture with 
Venezuela must involve. 

He makes that sacrifice deliberately because he expects 
to gain still more by it. Having secured the co-operation 
of England and having been advised that Italy, Spain, 
and Belgium will also proceed to enforce their claims 
against Venezuela, he feels that he is about to accomplish 
his purpose of uni ing Europe in a demonstration against 
the maintenance ot the*Monroe Doctrine. ‘The assurances 
that (weat Britain has given and that the other nations 
may give, that no permanent occupation of South Ameri- 
can soil is intended, is the language of diplomacy and 
means nothing. For a quarter of a century Russia con- 
tinued its encroachments in Asia, always under the pre- 
text of temporary occupation, and always, eventually, 
getting a further foothold. 

The moment the German flag, or that of any other 
foreign nation, floats over Venezuelan soil, it is there to 
stay, unless we are ready to go to war to haul it down. 
We have no use for Venezuela or for its tricky president, 
Castro. His countrymen never manifested gratitude for 
the salvation which we gave them in 1895, when Great 
Britain threatened the loss of their territory. It is not a 
question of Venezuela, but the question of the integrity 
of South American territory, that we must meet in the 
near future. 


enough to get together and raise their own flag. 


Venezuela must inevitably set the 


If, as seems probable, Germany is preparing 
to test the Monroe Doctrine, to see how far it will be 
allowed to go, there is nothing else for this country to do 
but to take its stand, positively and quickly. 

Emperor William would like nothing better than to 
have the credit of destroying or modifying the Monroe 
principle. Every demonstration like his against Castro 
or like that by Germany against Hayti, a few months ago, 
in which a German cruiser sank a Haytian gun-boat, is 
interpreted by unthinking persons on the other side of 
the Atlantic to be a weakening of the Monroe Doctrine. 
It is not surprising to read in the cable dispatches that 
a member of the Italian Chamber of Deputies, in com- 
menting on the Venezuelan incident, declared that the 
Monroe Doctrine had been “knocked sky high.” 

With three or four times as many American war-vessels, 
under Dewey, within a short day’s sail of Venezuela as 
the Germans and British have had on this side of the 
Atlantic, a word or two of warning from the White House 
to the marauders would have had an excellent effect and 
would immensely strengthen the 
the people. 


administration with 
The London Daily News knew what it was 
talking about when it said, the other day, that the new 
“uropean concert “is not to coerce a bankrupt republic, 
but is a revolt against the Monroe Doctrine.” 
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A Peaceful Yet Memorable Year. 


[* THE year now past were to be judged by ordinary 
historical standards, by the measurements of inter- 
est and importance usually set up by chroniclers of the 
affairs of men and nations, its story would probably 
occupy only a page or two at the most and probably be 
skipped over by most people at that. Like those brief 
intervals that have come now and then in the past when 
there were no wars in progress, no decisive battles fought, 
home-coming 
heroes receiving crowns and laudations, it would all be 
“and peace reigned for the 
space of” so many years—and that would be all that 


no cities besieged and overthrown, no 


summed up in the words 


seemed worth telling 

that it 
With the exception 
of the closing skirmishes of the Boer war and the cus- 
tomary ebullitions in South America, the twelvemonth 
passed without any hostile clashes between the Powers 


lor so it must be written of the year 1902 
was, on the whole, a year of peace. 


of the world, and without serious threats or portents of 
war. ‘The year has, in fact, not only been a peaceful 
one, but various events have occurred during its course 
which seem to point surely and unmistakably to a more 
careful avoidance of war in the future and a wider and 
more general recognition of the principles that make for 
First and significant among 
these events was the first session of The Hague Court of 
Arbitration, an epoch-making occurrence and_ sufficient 
in itself to make the year forever memorable. 

It needs no high degree of optimism and no remark- 
able measure of faith for one to believe that in the pro- 
ceedings of this international court precedents were 
established and trains of influence set in motion that will 
make war between civilized nations less possible and 


permanent peace, most 


more improbable in the immediate and all years to come. 
With that court of reference in permanent existence and 
its binding authority as an arbiter in international dis- 
putes already duly recognized by at least two leading 
republics of the world, it will be far more difficult than 
ever before for any nation to justify itself in taking up arms 
against a neighbor for any cause, much less for such trivial 
ones as have been deemed a sufficient casus belli in the 
past. It is hardly conceivable, for example, that with The 
Hague court open to all suitors any self-respecting nation 
could go to war with such a slight pretext as that which 
set Germany and France at each other in the brief but 
bdoody struggle of 1871, or that which brought about 
the still briefer conflict between Greece and Turkey in 
1807. 

In an accounting of the events of the past year making 
for international peace and concord, we cannot wholly 
overlook the numerous visitations which the rulers of 
Kurope, crowned and uncrowned, have made upon each 
other during the time. The presence of the Emperor 
of Germany in the capitals of England, lrance, Sweden, 
Italy and Russia, the Czar at Paris and Rome, President 
Loubet at St. Petersburg, to say nothing of such minor 
events of the kind as the European tour of the Shah of 
Persia, the world-encircling journey of the Prince of 
Siam, and the visit of Prince Henry to the United States 
all these exchanges of courtesies and civilities between 
the representatives of the world’s greatest nations may 
surely be regarded as movements of the shuttle that is 
weaving men of every color and all creeds and national- 
ities into closer bonds of amity and good-will. 

Whether these fraternizations have been the cause 
or not, we are hearing much less of the old feud between 
France and Germany than we did a few years ago, and 
French feeling toward England has apparently been 
greatly modified since the close of the Boer war. It 
was only a year or so ago also that predictions were rife 
of an early clash in the far East between the conflicting 
interests of Japan and Russia, but the year went out 
with no sign of immediate trouble in that quarter of the 
world, nor any apparent likelihood of it in the near future. 
The same may be said of the continued enlargement. of 
Russian interests in the vicinity of the Afghan frontier, 
where the wiseacres in European diplomacy have been 
predicting hostile action for many years in spite of Russia’s 
continual protest that here, as on the Manchurian border, 
her mission was wholly peaceful. With a ruler of the 
character of Nicholas, the author of the Peace Rescript, 
on the Russian throne, such protests ought not to be 
regarded as wholly vain and meaningless. 

Neither is it too much to believe that certain remark- 
able events in the commercial and industrial world during 
the past year, such as the great international steamship 
combination, the practical installation of wireless ocean 
telegraphy, the completion of several new ocean cables, 
and the formal opening of the Trans-Siberian Railroad, 
have helped to knit the interests of the nations en- 
gaged in these enterprises so closely together that the 
destructive agencies of war are less likely than ever be- 
fore to be set in operation between them. A great political 
economist has lately expressed the opinion that no force 
was making for universal peace more strongly than 
modern commerce where continued expansion and the 
greatest success depend so largely upon interchange, 
reciprocity, and co-operative effort among all nations 
engaged in maritime trade. Selfish considerations alone 
will tend to keep nations so related from suicidal strife. 
The movement in industry and commerce everywhere 
is toward combination, and a solidarity of interests in 
one direction cannot fail to make for solidarity, and thus 
for peace, in all. 

Because the year just closed has witnessed such events 
as we have briefly reviewed, events not so remarkable 
in themselves as in what they signify and foreshadow, 
in precedents established, beginnings made, it seems to us 
within bounds to say that the year 1902 will stand in 
future history as a year notable above most others of 
recent date, even those which have filled the world with 
much greater noise. 
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The Plain Truth. 


SF VERE rap at some of our theories about the fear 
some results of foreign immigration is administered by 
the recent census figures, showing that, in a comparison 
drawn between the children of foreign-born parents and 
the children of native Americans between the ages of ten 
and fourteen years, 99.1 per cent. of those of foreign 
parentage are able to read and write, whereas of the na- 
tives the percentage is only 95.6. The explanation that 
this difference is due largely to the fact that the children 
of the foreign-born immigrants live mainly in the cities 
and towns of the Northern and Western States, where the 
public-school systems have already reached a high degree 
of efficiency, while great numbers of white children of 
native parents live in rural districts and in the Southern 
States, leaves our boasted public-school system, as it op- 
erates in the rural neighborhoods, and especially in the 
South, under a pretty severe indictment. 
- 
HE EXIGENCIES of the situation in New York City 
during the recent coal strike were such as to make 
a temporary suspension of the ordinance forbidding the 
use of soft coal a humane and entirely justifiable measure, 
but if this leniency is continued or so construed by factory 
owners and other persons as to cover violations of the 
soft-coal ordinance in the future, the injury inflicted on 
the interests of the metropolis will be far greater than 
any that could come from a prolongation of the coal strike. 
New York has hitherto enjoyed the enviable distinction 
of having the purest and cleanest atmosphere of any large 
city in the world, and this has been one of the reasons, 
as Mr Carnegie has said, why men of wealth from all 
parts of the country have come here for residence for at 
least a part of the year. To destroy this charm of a clear 
sky and a smokeless atmosphere would not only keep 
such persons from making their homes here in the future, 
but would drive away much capital and enterprise already 
here. ‘The soft-coal ordinance should be rigidly enforced 
now that all excuse for its violation is practically past, 
and the city’s interests thus protected at a vital point. 
os 
REPUBLICANS who are congratulating themselves on 
the belief that trust and tariff legislation can be 
successfully put off at the present short 
Congress may be building on false hopes. ‘Two Repub- 
lican State conventions, one in Iowa and another in 
Idaho, have intimated, if not directly charged, that the 
tariff fosters trusts and have demanded revision accord- 
ingly. And now Congressman Perkins, a Republican 
from the Rochester district of New York, is out with an 
announcement that he will introduce a bill to repeal the 
tariff on coal, hides, and meat. A Minnesota Congress- 
man is pledged to introduce a bill to remove or greatly 
reduce the duties on lumber, and it must be obyious that 
if these pledges are kept, Republicans, at this short session 
of Congress, must either be prepared to do business, or 
go out of trade. In the present temper of the people, due 
as much to Republican as to Democratic demagogism, 
prompt action will be demanded, and the moment the 
effort to tinker with the tariff materializes, every current 
of business in the industrial world will begin to feel the 
retarding influences which have always resulted from 
attack on the protective policy. We sound this note of 
warning in time enough to have it listened to. 
+ 
NLY THOSE who make a fetich of civil service 
reform and seem to regard it as a cure-all for po- 
litical ills of every name and nature could fail to per- 
ceive the good sense and sound judgment embodied in 
the letter recently sent by Justice Hinsdale, of the New 
York Court of Special Sessions, declining an invitation 
to become a member of the local civil service reform 
association, this letter being approved and concurred 
in, it is understood, by Justice Hinsdale’s associates in 
that court. In his letter the justice denounced in the 
most emphatic terms certain provisions of the present 
law applicable to appointments in the courts of New 
York City, provisions which are made worse by the ab- 
surd and vacillating policy pursued by the local civil 
service board. ‘Taking these together, Justice Hinsdale 
says that the workings of the civil service laws have 
been such as to put a premium on incompetence and to 
thwart and defeat every honest effort to give a good and 
honest administration to a single department in this 
city. Justice Hinsdale is just as clear and emphatic in 
the staternent that he is not to be regarded as an enemy 
of the civil service system. “I would regard it,’ he says, 
“as a deplorable step backward to abolish the same and 
go back to the condition that existed before such laws 
were enacted.’”’ What he does plead for is the infusion 
of such practical sense into the civil service regulations 
as shall make them conformable to varying needs and 
conditions, thus furthering the cause of good govern- 
ment and not needlessly embarrassing and retarding it. 
And he takes occasion to heartily commend the “ Black 
civil-service law” because it was designed to do precisely 
this thing. “Governor Black,” says Justice Hinsdale, 
“was credited with having said that he signed the bill 
for the purpose of taking the ‘starch’ out of the civil 
service law. At the present time ‘starch’ should be 
taken out of the law,so that heads of departments can 
have a little something to say touching whom they 
employ.” In this view we believe that all will concur 
who have experience or real knowledge of the workings 
of the present civil service system in New York. The 
fault is not alone in the administration of the law by the 
Civil Service Commission, as the committee of the City 
Club recently charged, but in the law itself. It is one 
thing to advocate and uphold a genuine civil service sys- 
tem, and another thing to argue for the perpetuation of a 
system framed by theorists in the interests of imprac- 
ticable experimenters. 


session of 
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THE VACANCY caused by the recent sudden death 
| of Mr. Alfred E. Buck, American minister to Japan, 
has been very adequately 
filled by the transfer to 
that post of Mr. Lloyd C. 
Griscom, our minister to 
Persia. This is a distinct 
promotion for Mr. Gris- 
com, whose new position 
is much more conspicu- 
ous and has a consider- 
ably larger salary  at- 
tached to it than the old 
one. Mr. Griscom’s rise 
in the diplomatic service 
has been comparatively 
rapid, he having first en- 
tered it in 1893 as private 
secretary to the late 
Phomas F. Bayard, ambassador to the court of St. James’s. 
He held the place, however, only until 1894, Later he 
was a war correspondent in Colombia and afterward was 
in the district attorney’s office in New York City. He 
as staff captain in the United States volunteer 
IS98. In 1899 President McKinley 
ippointed him secretary of legation at Constantinople, 
where he also for a time acted as chargé d’affaires and 
was largely instrumental in inducing the Porte to pay 
claims for damages done to American schools in the Sultan’s 





LLOYD C. GRISCOM, 


he new United States minister 
to Japan. 


served 
army in Cuba in 


dominions. Mr. Griscom was made minister to Persia 
in 1901. He is the son of Mr, Clement A. Griscom, the 
well-known ship-builder of Philadelphia. 
diplomat in previous instances warrants the belief that 


His success as a 


he will make a useful representative of this country at 
the court ol He will undoubtedly be persona 
grata to the Japanese government. 


Tokio. 


a 

LTHOUGH OUR government has not sought to in- 
terfere in the unfortunate clash between Venezuela 

and co acting Germany 
and England, force of cir- 
cumstances has drawn 
the American minister at 
Caracas, Mr. Herbert Wol- 
cott Bowen, into the tur- 
moil and made him a most 
conspicuous factor in it. 
This is due to the de- 
mands of international 
courtesy and custom, and 


does not involve the re- 





lations of the United 
States with the South . 

, ° 7 7 Tal 
kmotionn sepabile. tie. HERBERT WOLCOTT BOWEN, 


American minister made prominent 
y recent exciting events 
in Venezuela. 


Jowen agreed to look 
after the interests of citi- 
zens of England and Germany when the representatives of 
those countries, in some haste, left the Venezuelan capi- 
tal. Through urgent persuasion he secured the release 
of Germans and British who had been arrested whole- 
sale by orderof President Castro. Later Mr. Bowen took 
charge of the interests of Italy and Holland. He next in- 
duced President Castro to propose arbitration, and he will 
be arbitrator for Venezuela. Because of all this, Mr. 
Bowen has been overwhelmed with work. His post 
is at present the most trying one in the whole diplo 
matic list, but he has been qualified for it by twelve 
years of experience in the service. He has been consul 
and consul-general at Barcelona, Spain, and minister to 
Persia. Mr. Bowen is a Brooklynite, and the son of the 
late Henry C. Bowen, proprietor of the Independent. 
He is a fine linguist, has published a number of books, 
and is a strong, able, and fearless man. 
a 
S A PEOPLE we may, perhaps, be pardoned for think- 
ing somewhat harshly just now of King Oscar of 
Sweden for his decision 
in the Samoan case, but 
truth and justice com- 
pel it to be observed that 
he is one of the most re- 
spectable, broad-minded, 
and harmless of monarchs. 
He is a grandson of Ber- 
nadotte, that marshal of 
Napoleon’s who quarreled 
with his Corsican master 
and was afterward elected 
to the throne of Sweden. 
Bernadotte’s descendants 
have shown considerable 
intellectual power. His 
son, Oscar I., was a suc- 
cessful composer of music and published a work on prisons 
and the punishment of crime. Oscar’s son, Charles XV., 
wrote a book of poems, which has been translated into 
German. Charles was succeeded by the present King, 
Oscar II., who came to the throne in September, 1872. 
He possesses literary and artistic talents of a high order. 
Paul du Chaillu vouched for him to American readers as 
an accomplished scholar, a musician and poet, and a man 
of consummate tact. “He speaks several languages,” 
wrote Du Chaillu, “and English perfectly.” Since then 
he has extended his acquirements—linguistic and others. 
He is a great reader, especially in the department of 
philosophy and history. 





KING OSCAR OF SWEDEN, 
The ter inthe Samoan dispute, 
in able and broad- 
minded man. 


He is sometimes spoken of as 
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the most studious and scholarly of living sovereigns. 
“As a poet, musical composer, and author of political 
and historical books,” a recent Stockholm letter, 
“he has earned a reputation that is not merely kingly.” 
It is a part, not only of his kindly, democratic nature, but 
also of his sensible royal policy as well, to know his sub- 
jects and to give them every proper opportunity of know- 
ing him. Each Swede, for instance, who has real need 
of his advice or help, can get an audience from twelve to 
two one day in every week, and this apart from any of 
the courtly ceremonies of visiting or presentation. 


Says 


a 

ERR HENRIK IBSEN, the distinguished poet and 
dramatist, has just presented an ultimatum to the 
Norwegian government, and triumphantly gained his 
Cramped for office room, the Norwegian Board of 
Agriculture negotiated for the purchase of Herr Ibsen’s 
house in Christiania, and requested the poet to look 
around for a new abode. Upon this Herr Ibsen promptly 
intimated to the prime minister that if he were turned 
out of his dwelling he would at once emigrate to Germany 
and renounce his Norwegian nationality forever. The 
minister relented, and the famous writer will be left in 

peace, 


case. 


_ 

MONG THE promising young American singers must 

be classed Miss Minola Mada Hurst, who has been 
one of the attractive tea 
girls in “ A Chinese Honey- 
moon,’ and also an under- 
study for several of the 
principal réles in that pro- 
duction. Her success in 
each of the parts assigned 
her has been beyond ques- 
tion. 
pearance and her excel 
lent voice have won for 


Her handsome ap- 





her popular recognition. 
But Miss Hurst has fur- 
ther aspirations, and to 
these she gave effect when 
recently she made her 
début on the concert 
Astor Gallery in the Waldorf-Astoria. In 
this new venture she proved her talent and fitness to 
the satisfaction of the large audience. The occasion was 
Madame Galloway’s second annual recital and Miss Hurst 
sang the “Ave Maria” of Nicolio and Cowen’s “ Promise 
of Life” with expressiveness and power. 


MISS MINOLA MADA HURST, 


Lhe gifted young singer.— Copyright 


by Tonnele & Co. 


stage at the 


There is every 
reason why she should go forward in this direction, and 
she is certain to make her mark in it. Miss Hurst is the 
daughter of the late Hal Hurst, formerly of newspaper 
fame in New York and Philadelphia, and afterward a suc- 
cessful artist in London and the maker of many striking 
pictures of war scenes with the British troops in India. Mr. 
Hurst contracted a fatal illness during a trying campaign 
Hindustan. He 
had a host of newspaper and theatrical friends, and 
all these are interested in the career of his tuneful daughter. 
With her gifts and so much friendly support, Miss Hurst’s 
future would seem to be assured. 
a 
HE STORY of the successful career of Valentine P. 
Snyder, the president of the Western National Bank 
of New York, who is to be 
the president of the new 
Western National Bank of 
the United States in New 
York, just formed by the 
merger of the Western 
and the United States 
national banks of New 
York City, with a capital 
of $10,000,000, should be 
read by every ambitious 
young American. Born 
in Hudson, N. Y., about 
forty years ago, Mr. Sny- 


in one of the most difficult regions of 





; V. P. SNYDER, 
der, on leaving school, be- Who has risen from bank messenger to 


a foremost position in the 


ra iis practical life as 
li I financial world. 


messenger-boy and junior 
clerk in a bank, rising step by step, and filling important 
places in several banks, including the Third National of 
New York City, from which he was taken to Washington 
by the late Mr. Manning on the latter’s appointment by 
President Cleveland as Secretary of the Treasury. Mr. 
Snyder acted in a confidential capacity as secretary for 
Mr. Manning, and his natural aptitude for the banking 
business and his practical training in it made him an in- 
valuable aid. He filled the place of the chief clerk in the 
United States Treasurer’s office, then became Deputy 
Comptroller of the Currency, and was for a time acting 
comptroller, although Mr. Snyder was then but twenty- 
seven years old. When Mr. Manning founded the Western 
National Bank Mr. Snyder was a national bank examiner. 
In 1890 he became vice-president of the Western National, 
and three years ago was promoted to its presidency, and 
since his incumbency the institution has attained rapid 
growth and remarkable prosperity. The new bank will 
be one of the three or four largest financial institutions in 
the United States and its president will occupy, therefore, 
a commanding position in the financial world. The secret 
of Mr. Snyder’s success is his ability to reach decisions 
guickly, to make them correctly, and to deal with all 
things and everybody in a straightforward, business-like 
way. 
8 
HAT THE Sultan of Morocco is gradually yielding to 
the gentle and ameliorating influences of Christian 
civilization is shown not only by his drastic reforms in 
prison management, but by the fact that he has become 
a good billiard player and photographer, and a perfect 


3 


He also has several motor-cars and 
Since it is not stated that his Majesty 
has yet smashed any one with his motor-cars we are left 
in doubt as to how far he has been civilized along this 
particular line. The Oriental usually moves slowly, but 
he sometimes manages to catch up. 
. 
HE SERIOUS illness of the Countess of Dudley, the 
beautiful, gracious, and sympathetic wife of the vice- 
roy of Ireland, has very 


genius on a bicycle. 
a cinematograph. 


properly caused deep con- 
cern throughout both Eng- 
land and the Emerald 
Isle. The countess has 
been an important factor 
in the latest attempt at 
the “ pacification”’ of the 
island. Although she has 
been the mistress of Dub- 
lin Castle for but a brief 
period, she has thoroughly 
endeared herself to the 
Irish people. She has 
shown a keen interest in 
the latter’s welfare, and 
over-exertion in their be- 
half is believed to have brought on the ailment from which 
she is suffering. While on a motor tour recently with 
the Earl of Dudley through the most poverty-stricken 
districts of Connaught, the countess entered the humblest 
cottages, made personal inquiries into the needs of the 
inmates, nursed the cotters’ little ones, sang to children 
by the wayside and in the schools, and obtained for two 
sad women the release of their husbands, who had been 
in prison twenty-two years for murder. All this appealed 
powerfully to the sentimentality of the Irish heart and 
has done more to strengthen the tie which binds Ireland 
to England 
countess before her marriage was a poor protégée of the 
Sedford. By her good influence she entirely 
reformed the earl, and there is no more devoted couple 
than these two in all Britain. The castle has rarely had 
occupants so well adapted to their exalted position. 
+ 
O SWEEPING was the Republican triumph that the 
only Democrat who was chosen Governor in a north- 
ern State last fall was 
Dr. L. I. C. Garvin, the 
candidate of his party in 
Rhode Island. The doec- 
tor is one of the most pic- 
turesque personalities 
which have ever come to 
the front in Little Rhody. 
He is sixty-one years old, 
was born in 





THE COUNTESS OF DUDLEY, 


Vicereine of Ireland, and beloved by 
the Irish people, 


than any coercive measures could. The 


Duchess of 


Tennessee, 
was a graduate from Am- 
herst College in 1862 and 
from the Harvard Medical 
School in 1867. He was 
a private in a Bay State 
regiment during the Civil 
War. For nearly twenty 
years he has been practicing medicine in Cumberland, a 
small Rhode Island town; meanwhile he has been serving 
his party in both branches of the General Assembly. He 
is a believer in the single-tax theorv, and has gained a 
reputation as a persistent friend of laborers, as a champion 
of “the initiative,” and as a chronic 
pamphleteer. He goes about with his well-known horse 
and carriage every day, visiting the sick, and on his busi- 
ness cards advertises “ten per cent. discount for cash.”” He 
has made his military staff into a sort of cabinet. They 
uniform than the colonels of 
Rhode Island have been used to wear, and they will go 
on few junkets. The smallest State in the Union is 
famous for its junketing trips, and the Governor is often 
advertised as an attraction at county fairs, horse races, ete. 
Dr. Garvin says he will draw the line at “pitching the 





DR. L. F. C. GARVIN, 


Of Rhode Island, the only Democrat 
chosen Governor in a Northern 
State.—//eald & Co. 


constitutional 


will wear a more modest 


first ball at the opening gam.’ 
a 

HE MOST prominent figure on the workingmen’s side, 
nextto Mr. Mitchell,in the investigation of affairs in the 
Pennsylvania coal region 
by the arbitration com- 
mission, is Mr. C. S. Dar- 
row, counsel for the min- 
ers. Mr. Darrow, who is 
forty-five vears old, is one 
ol Chicago’s keenest law- 
yers. He has a quick ap- 
preciation of the value of 
testimony, and his con- 
duct of the workmen’s 
side of the inquiry has 
been most skillful. He is 
thoroughly familiar with 
labor matters, in which he 
has been interested for 
fifteen years. Mr. Dar- 
row has been general attorney of the Chicago and North- 





Cc. 8. DARROW, 


Counsel for the coal-miners, and a pos- 
sible Socialist nominee for President. 
Mon/fort. 


western Railroad Company, acting corporation counsel of 
Chicago, and has been connected with many important 
He was counsel for Eugene Debs when the 
latter was prosecuted for his actions during the great 
Western railroad strike. Mr. Darrow has done much 
literary work in the way of essays and short stories. He 
is a strict vegetarian and an advanced Socialist. His 
friends maintain that it would be but a fit recognition of 
his talents and his devotion to their cause if the Socialists, 
whose voting strength showed so big an increase in the 
late elections, should make him their nominee for Presi- 
dent in 1904. 


labor cases. 








The West Breaking the 


N SIXTY da rom the first of the vear there will be 


on the market more beef and mutton than at any time 
since the spring of 1898. The West is preparing a supply 
r the packing-house combinations, and 
In the feed-lots of 


half a dozen States are being fed the largest number ot 


that will o erpowe 
price sto the onsumer will bye lower 


in a decade, and from them will come two 


shee p and ca the 

profit one to the farmer, who will thus sell his grain 
iivantageously, and the other to the householder of the 
Kast ho will obtain succulent meat at lower figures than 


have prevailed for the past year 
\ remarkable condition exists in the West’s stock in 
terests, one that could be possible only under the excep 
onal conditions that have prevailed during the past 
twenty-four months rhe shortage of the corn crop in 
1901 was estimated at 1,000,000,000 bushels 
it there was throughout the West almost an abandon 


On account 
ment of the winter feeding of stock. The hundreds of 
thousands of cattle that would have gone into the yards 
More than that, the farmers, 
ifraid that they could not furnish enough feed for the 
winter, sold off the young stock on hand and kept only 


were left on the ranges 


the milch cows, whose product would give a return at the 
creamery rhe effect was to give the packing houses an 
opportunity to control prices and likewise to encourage the 
farmer to rush into the business of feeding as soon as 
opportunity offered 

The latest special bulletin of the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture shows what change was wrought by 
this condition. On June Ist, 1902, the mean price, per 
100 pounds, of steers in Chicago was $7.10 as against $5.75 
one year previous; $5.37 in 1900, and $4.10 in 1896. 
There was a gradual increase ol price during the first six 


months of the year, being in Chicago $6.12 in January and 
$7.10 in June. During the same period fresh dressed 
beef rose in Boston from $8.25 to $10. While the number 
of cattle received was not materially decreased, being only 
12,000 less at four principal cities than in 1901, they 
weighed 27,993,000 pounds less. During the six months 
period the average weight of cattle received at Chicago 
decreased steadily from 1,014 to 969 pounds The drought 
not only lessened the farmer’s ability to feed stock, by in 
creasing the price of food stuffs, but sent to market large 
shipments of underfed animals. 

What has happened in the past six months is this: 
every farmer who could do so, encouraged by the high 
prices of stock, has been arranging to send some fat ani- 
mals to the market Those who did not have stock cattle 
and sheep on hand went to the commission firms and 
bought those from the range. The ranges have been 
overstocked, owing to the lack of demand last year, and 
the ranchers have hurried their surplus to the markets. 
It has been no uncommon sight to see ten to twenty-five 
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By C. M. Harger. 


stock trains pass in succession, each laden with cattle 
from Texas and western Oklahoma. ‘The yardsof Kansas 
City, St. Louis, Omaha, and Chicago have been crowded 
with these shipments, and all have been sent to the feed- 
lots as rapidly as the railways could transport them 

Out on the ranges the situation during the latter part 
of the fall became most unusual. Great herds were driven 
to the little stations to be loaded on the trains for the 
North and East. 


to furnish cars, owing to the enormous demand both for 


Sut the railways were unable always 


the stock business and the moving of grain, merchandise, 
and coal. Then the grass around the little towns was 
quickly eaten, nothing was there to feed the herds, and 
the stockmen drove them back to the range again, to hold 
until next spring or perhaps until next fall. 
thousands of head have been through this experience. 


Tens of 


At a single little prairie station as many as 500 cars 
of cattle have been unloaded for fattening on the corn 
and alfalfa raised on the farms, ‘To visit tnese feed yards 
is an excellent manner of seeing the perfection to which 
the farmer of the West has brought his business. He 
has made the steer and the sheep vehicles for the sale 
of his grain. No more does he hurry to get his corn to the 
elevator. Instead he mortgages the corn, buys cattle, 
sheep, and hogs, and sells the fat stock sixty or ninety 
days hence for enough to pay him for his work, pay the 
interest on his borrowed money, and to net him forty to 
sixty cents a bushel for his corn rather than the twenty- 
five cents he might have obtained had he sold it early in 
the autumn. ‘That is what is meant by the “new farm- 
ing” in the West. That is the secret of the West’s pros 
perity and its growing independence. ‘There are few 
times when, if the corn grows, this process is not profitable 

it is only in the drought years, like the summer of 1901, 
that it is impossible. 

Where does he obtain the money with which to handle 
and carry this stock? Some ot it at home, some of it from 
the East. 
paper” each year by Eastern banks 


Millions of dollars are loaned on “cattle 
They loan it to the 
commission firms at, say, 4 per cent., taking the commission 
company’s note secured by the farmer’s mortgage on the 
cattle and on his feed 
transferred 
commission firm his 6 or 8 per cent., the firm deducts its 
profit and pays the principal and the 4 per cent. to the 
astern investor. 

The cattle- and sheep-feeding yards are arranged with 
every appliance to save work. Great racks hold the 
alfalfa or other rough feed, loaded wagons being driven 
alongside each day to fill them. The corn is put in big 


This is usually the farmer’s note 
When the stock is sold the farmer pays the 


feed troughs, or on table-like racks set here and there in 
the yards. These are kept full’ always and the hearty 
steers have for once—and the last time in their life—all 
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xrip of the Meat Trust 


the wholesome grain, hay, and pure water they desire. 

When the steers go into the lot they weigh around 
1,000 pounds and have cost the farmer about $40 each. 
Thev go out weighing 1,200 to 1,400 pounds and bring 
$60 to $80 each At the Massachusetts experiment 
station it cost $10.58 to add 100 pounds to the weight of 
such feeders; in lowa it cost $4.31 for the same result. 
That is why the West can outdo the East in beef produc- 
tion. In sheep feeding there is the added income of the 
fleece, which on the Western sheep weighs from two to 
ten pounds, depending on the quality of the animal. 

It is estimated that there are the following numbers 
of cattle in the feed-lots of the corn States: Kansas, 
750,000; Nebraska, 400,000; Missouri, 800,000; Okla- 
homa, 100,000; Colorado, 100,000; Towa, 700,000. These 
represent an investment of $90,000,000. Of sheep Kansas 
will fatten 400,000; Colorado, 100,000 (the lessening of 
the alfalfa crop cutting down the usual number); Ne- 
braska, 500,000; Missouri, 200,000; Iowa, 250,000. 

The stock put in the feed-lots early in the fall is already 
coming to market and is influencing the price. Soon the 
flood will be with us, and the man who buys beefsteak 
or mutton will breathe a sigh of relief. 

o * 


Trade Unions’ Power in Politics. 
SIGNIFICANT indication of the growth of trade 
unionism and its influence in polities is seen in the 
fact that three Connecticut cities, Hartford, Ansonia, and 
sridgeport, are under mayors elected as representatives 
of working inen, and the town of Stamford, in the same 
State, clected as first selectman, the candidate of the 
trade unions. 
2 2 
Beautiful Christmas Postal Cards—Five Cents. 
HE ATTRACTIVE set of eight illustrated Christ- 
mas postal cards embraced in our Christmas num- 
ber has attracted many favorable comments. Thousands 
of these cards have been sent as Christmas greetings to 
We have 


had requests for extra sets from many readers and have 


friends and relatives at home and abroad. 


arranged to send a complete set of the eight illustrated 
postals to any address on receipt of five cents and a 
two-cent stamp for postage. Some subscribers write 
that they failed to receive the postals in their Christmas 
number. In any case where this occurred, by reason 
of the abstraction of the cards from the paper or from 
any other cause, if subscribers will notify us and send 
us a two-cent stamp to cover postage, we will send them 


the complete set of Christmas postals. 














LARGE HERD OF RANGE CATTLE ABOUT TO BE TAKEN TO THE FEED YARDS.—Harger. 


STEERS FATTENING FAST ON CORN AND ALFALFA IN THE FEED YARDS.—Michael. 
































EXTENSIVE INCLOSURES WHERE SHEEP FED WITH ALFALFA GROW FAT.—WMichael. 


TWO BIG TRAIN-LOADS OF MARKETABLE SHEEP IN ONE GREAT YARD.— Michael. 
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AND RELIEF. 


AMERICAN LEGATION BESIEGED BY GERMAN AND BRITISH SUBJECTS SEEKING PROTECTION 
BAREFOOTED DEFENDERS ENTERING THE SAN CARLOS BARRACKS AT CARACAS. 


























ARMED PATRIOTS EN 


ROUTE FOR THE CAPITAL TO HELP DEFEND THEIR COUNTRY. 


VENEZUELA DEEPLY PERTURBED BY FOREIGN AGGRESSION. 


SCENES OF EXCITEMENT AT CARACAS AFTER THE HOSTILE DEMONSTRATIONS OF THE. GERMAN AND BRITISH FLEETS 





Things We 


In NATIONAL LEGISLATION AND AcTIVITIES: An 
actual beginning in the construction of a ship-canal 
across the Central American isthmus at Panama, or at 
some other point, to the end that this long-deferred and 
vitally important water connection between our Pacific 
and Atlantic seaboards may be completed at the earliest 
possible date. 

The establishment by Congress of such commercial 
relations with Cuba as shall give us our natural and right- 
ful supremacy in the markets of that island and at the 
same time insure the largest possible measure of pros 
perity, happiness, and contentment to Cuba itself, 

Such an agreement of the Republican majority in 
Congress on such important legislative measures as the 
regulation of trusts, tariff revision, Cuban reciprocity, 
the ship-subsidy bill, and the safeguarding of the nation’s 
finances, together with such wise, prudent, and eco- 
nomical administration of national affairs generally, as 
shall put the party in the best shape for the campaign 
of 1904. 

The reorganization of the Democratic party under 
such honorable and efficient leadership and with such 
issues and principles in its platform as shall make its op- 
position formidable enough to inspire Republicans with 
wholesome fear and stimulate them to still higher and 
better achievements to insure their continuance in 
power. 

Such unmistakable progress and unquestionable im- 
provement in municipal conditions in New York, and 
especially in the police department, as shall convince 
all who wre open to conviction that the only duty of 
every respectable and intelligent citizen, in the mayoralty 
campaign of 1903, will be to work and vote for a con- 
‘inuance of the present administrative methods either 
by the re-election of Mayor Low or some other man 
equally good, if such can be found. 

- 

AMonGc tHe CxHurcHEs: Further and more pro- 
nounced action among the churches of Christendom toward 
unity of effort, on a federative basis, for the promotion 
of righteousness in all departments of human thought 
and activity, and particularly in civie life and in social 
and industrial relations; federative action also to the 
end of avoiding the over-churching of some communities 
and the under-churching of others, and the waste and 
weakness in religious influence going with undue de- 
nominational rivalry. 

An increase of the “ open door” or institutional churches 
and a larger, more regular and systematic utilization of 


church buildings and all other means, energies, and util- 
ities at the command of religious societies toward the 
betterment of mankind along all lines—the uplift of the 
fallen, the comfort of the sorrowing, the help of the poor 
and needy, the extension of useful knowledge, and the 
improvement of the material surroundings of the toiling 
masses of our cities and towns. 

In Society av LarGe: A still larger and more acute 
sense of the duties, responsibilities, and obligations that 
go with the possession of great wealth, and the oppor- 
tunities it brings for the promotion of the common wel 
fare and the lightening of the burdens that fall upon our 
less fortunate fellow-men. 





His New Year’s Diary 





1900. 


Nineteen hur. '*e4') Mariied—never 
Thirty-three and never caught 
rite it “‘Bacholor forever, 

Nine zen hundred—knotty—not.” 


'y01 
Met a maiden from the city; 
Courted her a month—for fun; 
Married her for lo °e—or pity 
Now it’s “Nineteen hundred —won 


HV 2 


Bought a cottage :ast September 
Bills are getting biggcr—whew! 

Things a thousand to remember 
Debts for ‘‘Nineteen hundred, too.” 

1903 

Little Tommy born to mingle 
In the growing family 

What a change!—Once | ne and singte; 
Now, in ‘‘Nineteen tiundred, three:’ 

Atoysius CoLu 


’ 


Hope To See in 











An increase of thrift, of prudent foresight and provi- 
dent habits among the receivers of smali incomes and 
wage-earners generally, to the end of making some pro- 
vision for old age and the “rainy days” that come into 
all lives, thus avoiding, if possible, the miseries and 
humiliations of a dependent condition. 


In INpustrY AND Business Lire: An increase of 
the altruistic spirit among all employers of labor and a 
more general application of the new, nobler, and more 


1903 


rational economic principle in which employés and em- 
ployers are regarded not as creatures without feeling 
or conscience and moved only by a narrow and selfish 
desire, each pitted against the other, but rather as broth- 
ers and fellow-men with whom the highest individual 
good is reached only through the promotion of the good 
of all. 

In the ranks of organized labor a growth of the spirit 
of fairness, justice, moderation,-and honorable dealing 
in the promotion of labor interests, and especially a kind- 
lier, manlier, and more rational attitude and course of 
conduct in relation to the rights of independent workers 
and non-union men. 

= 


IN tHE Wor.tp at LarGe: A more general recog- 
nition, with the practical application wherever possible, 
of the principle and method of arbitration for the settle- 
ment of industrial and international disputes by the 
reference of all points in controversy to such a regularly 
constituted and permanent body as The Hague tribunal 
or to such commissions as that appointed by President 
Roosevelt for the settlement of the coal strike. 

Such united, firm, and insistent action by the great 
Powers of the world as shall tend to make an end of the 
sale of intoxicating liquors among savage peoples and 
of all lingering vestiges of slavery, and also of the awful 
cruelties and murderous outrages perpetrated by the 
Sultan of Turkey upon his Christian subjects. 

Such a wise, just and generous administration of 
affairs in South Africa, under English direction and con- 
trol, as shall.insure for the conquered Boers, and all other 
inhabitants of that region, a larger degree of prosperity, 
material advancement, and general improvement than 
they have ever known before. 


- 


These are some of the good things in legislation, in 
the sphere of church life, in social, industrial, and civic 
reform which we hope to see advanced much nearer 
realization in the course of another year; some of the 
great principles for which we hope to see a larger recog- 
nition and a wider application in the conduct of men 
toward each other in all the relations of life. We do 
not expect that the millennium will come in 1903, but 
we are optimistic enough and strong enough in faith to 
believe that the world may be made an immensely better 
place to live in before the vear is over if every man and 
woman who holds such expectations as these will strive 
their best to make them come true, 
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Are We Preparing 


By an ex-Naval Officer 


or War? 


























WASHINGTON, December 18th, 1902 
THE MOMENTOUS significance of the 
American fleet, under command of Admiral 


assembling of 

the large 
Dewey, in the Caribbean Sea, for the purpose of engaging 
in manceuvres on the broadest scale ever known in our 
annals, has not as yet been fully realized by the people ol 


That this 


this country, much less by the world at large 


grand naval meet involves determination and distinct 
preparation to uphold a great national policy has been 
suspected by few outside of government naval circles 
Ostensibly its sole object is to train officers and men in 
movements that shall be extended and complicated, to 
drill the fleet en masse instead of in small squadrons as 


Whil 


will devote much time to tactical practice, sé lection of the 


heretofore. there is no doubt that the war ships 


training waters was made for ulterior reasons and the 
demonstration is designed to have a profound effect on 
the onlooking nations. It is meant to be a warning to 
whomever it may concern that the United States knows 
its rights and is ready to maintain them 

In speeches delivered on his tour through New Eng 
land President Roosevelt’ enunciated the Monroe Doc 
trine anew, re-declared that we were resolved to enforce 
it, and said that in order to do that we must build up our 
His emphatic state- 
Thereto 


fore the Monroe Doctrine had not been taken altogether 


navy in strength and efficiency 
ments attracted the attention of all Europe 
seriously by the continental Powers. The President’s 
earnest language, however, following the increased im 
portance of this nation in the world’s affairs, convinced 
the most skeptical at last that this doctrine is a vital 
feature of our national scheme. ‘The doctrine has now 
received international acceptance, with the tacit assum p 
tion that we must always show ourselves physically capa 
ble of sustaining it. It is evident that, if the doctrine 
were ever forcibly 
tries shielded by it would necessarily be directed by way 
of the sea. As our main stay in thwarting any such 
endeavors must be a well-handled, as well as a powerful, 


assailed, aggressions on the coun 


navy, it is to learn the best ways and means of meeting 
a possible grave emergency that every war-ship of ours 
on the Atlantic has been sent to the Caribbean for two 
months of hard and sedulous and = far-reaching work. 
And this, it will be observed, accords with the President’s 
ideas just anvotmced once more in his annual message to 
Congress. 

stated that we not only 
Doctrine when occasion 


In other words, it may be 
intend to defend the Monroe 
arises, but also we are now actually and expectantly pre- 
paring to defend it. In view of the fact that there may 
be stern times ahead a comprehensive plan for the man 
agement of the navy has been decided upon Hereafter 
our naval forces will not be scattered about in independent 
sections as formerly. There is to be one fleet on the 
Atlantic side of the continent and one on the Pacific side, 
and all the vessels are to be kept henceforth in American 
waters. It is in the latter that the fighting, if any, would 





VESSELS OF THE BIG AMERICAN FLEET IN THE HARBOR OF CULEBRA ISLAND, BASE OF THE GRAND NAVAL MAN(CEUVRES. 


done, and it is the intention thoroughly to 
methods ol 


have to be 
familiarize the officers and men with the 
likely to be 


attack and defense where these are most 


useful. There will be no more dispatching of squadrons 
Our ships are to have em 
ployment at home of a more practical character. Every 
member of the Atlantic fleet will be held within easy sum - 
moning distance and subject to orders for rapid con- 
Prompt and unified action will thus be as- 


on fancy cruises to Hurope. 


centration. 
sured, and any hostile fleet approaching American shores 
would at once be confronted with formidable opposition. 

There are weighty reasons for regarding the Caribbean 
Sea as the future great scene of conflict should war with 
an important Power break out. The inter-oceanic canal, 
if constructed, would undoubtedly be an object of attack, 
and should any attempt be made to violate the Monroe 
Doctrine 
it would naturally be aimed at the countries of Central 
and South America. With a central base in the Carib- 
the American fleet would be in a position to strike 


the only serious casus belli now anticipated 


bean, 
north or south, or in any other direction, and would be 
qualified to act effectively within the bounds of that 
expanse of water itself. There is a multitude of islands 
in the region, with myriads of passages, offering all sorts 
of opportunities for concealed action and surprises by a 
hostile fleet. With the expectation of making our navy 
competent to grapple there with a strong adversary, the 
fleet will sail all about, charts of the waters will be care 
fully studied, the channels between the islands, and also 
the harbors, will be examined, the strategic points will 
be noted, and plans for action in the light of this physical 
The fleet 


will also undertake all manner of formations and evolu- 


and geographical knowledge will be matured. 


tions. Schemes of attack and defense, war games galore, 
with all their implied strategies, will be worked out, and 
every naval problem that presents itself will be considered 
and solved. Gunnery and marksmanship will be indus- 
triously practiced. 

The necessity of getting into shape to maintain by 
force the Monroe Doctrine has been for some time evident 
to the well-posted readers of events. Despite a formal 
acquiescence in this American idea, Germany, it is thought, 
at heart resents the restriction thus placed upon her ex- 
pansion, She desires to be a world Power, but her area 
being limited she cannot become that unless she can ae- 
quire large and rich colonies. Her African possessions 
avail her little and she is turning covetous eyes on South 
America. A German colony in Brazil has become almost 
dominant in one of the states, which Germany would like 
to possess. Venezuela also has attractions for the Kaiser 
and his advisers, and they have been striving to obtain 
the concession of a coaling station on an island belonging 
to that land of revolutions. ‘The possession of this would 
give the Germans a base in the western hemisphere, and 
render more easy any plans they may cherish for terri- 
torial acquisition. It is the feeling among our naval 
officers that Germany must not be permitted to have any 
such station on any American coast or island, even if we 
have to fight to prevent her. It is believed that had the 
size of his navy been adequate Emperor William would 


Photograph by W. Jd. Lane 


Doctrine and 
have managed to gain a foothold for dominion in South 
\merica, 
war fleet, for which the Reichstag has appropriated some 
$150,000,000, is held to be plain proof that he is nursing 
schemes of ambition and aggression. 

German official recently said that by 


long since have disregarded the Monroe 


His vigorous urging of the enlargement of his 


Indeed, a prominent 

1906 the German 
navy would be the strongest in the world, or at least 
without a superior, and then it would be prepared to do 
A war with Germany over the Monroe Doc- 
trine is therefore a possibility which the men of our navy 


something. 
are earnestly facing. ‘There is a coldness already between 


the personnel of the German and American navies. 
Prince Henry’s cavalier treatment of Commodore Dewey 
in China and the friction between Dewey and the German 
Admiral Diedrichs at Manila have not been forgotten by 
Germany 
World have served 


further to inerease suspicion and distrust 


our sailors, and the schemings of 


: supposed 
against our supremacy in the New 
The officers 
and crews of vessels of the two countries which happen 
They have been treating each 
other with punctilious but chilly courtesy. 


to meet do not fraternize. 


The present joint demonstration against Venezuela by 
British and German squadrons emphasized in the minds 
of officials at Washington the wonderful utility of well- 
developed sea power as a backing to the Monroe Doctrine. 
Although the foreign vessels came on a mission of collee- 
tion of claims and not of seizure of territory, yet it was 
clearly seen here how occupation of a port for a long time 
might evolve into an attempted permanent stay.  Be- 
sides, the combination of Germany and England in the 
matter had an ominous look and created some anxiety 
the two might set out to do. It is a source 
of comfort, therefore, to the administration that Admiral 
Dewey is in close proximity to the foreigners, and: that 
with his fifty-three war-ships and 14,000 fighting men, as 
against the combined 


as to what 


force of twenty-nine ships and 
1,775 men of the “invaders,” he will be clearly able, il 
there is need, to overwhelm and crush them. A percep- 
tion of this may have put the combination on its best 
behavior. But the sudden array of floating fortresses from 
across the sea so near to our borders hints at gravest possi- 
bilities and furnishes a potent argument fora larger navy. 

The present manceuvres are taking place with Culebra 
Island, one of our new possessions, off Porto Rico, as a 
base. ‘This island, it is probable, will some day be utilized 
by our government as its chief naval station. It has a 
a safe and commodious bay, and it 
Indian 
Docks and 


fine roadstead and 
guards one of the most important of the West 
sea lanes from the Atlantic to the Caribbean. 
forts will be erected there as soon as appropriations per 
mit. The manoeuvres are being watched with intense in- 
terest in government circles here. They will serve to test 
the capabilities of our leading naval officers for high com- 
mand and wide operations.» These officers have already 
proved their bravery and their ability on the fighting 
line, and it is not doubted that from Admiral Dewey down 
they will appear to highest advantage in the strategical 
movements now going on, or anything worse that may 
happen. 


The Libel of Mary Magdalene 


‘THE PRODUCTION of Paul Heyse’s drama, “ Mary 

of Magdala,” by Mrs. Fiske, at the Manhattan 
theatre, New York City, which is to be reproduced 
throughout the country, gives color and form to an in- 
veterate historical error, which never has been success- 
fully eliminated from the popular mind and probably 
never will be, although Mary Magdalene is one of the 
Marys of the New Testament. Magdala was the city 
or town in which she lived. If she were a woman of to- 
day, conspicuous in the place of her residence, she might 
be designated “Mary the Albanian.” or “Trojan,” ac- 
cording to the name of the city. Obviously, there is no 
designation of character in such a term. — And yet “¢ 
Magdalene” is the acquired name of an abandoned 
woman, and the derivative is supposed to have its his- 
toric erigin in the name, place of residence, and moral 
character of the primitive Christian woman out of whom 
seven devils (or demons) went, who stood under the 
cross and over against the tomb of Jesus, who saw the 
empty tomb of the risen Jesus, and told Peter and John 
what He had said unto her. 
is due to the misinte 
devil possession. 


The libel on her fair name 
rpretation of her malady, demon or 
Whatever it was, it was not vice. The 


By The Rev. James H. Ross 


deliverance was in accordance with the case. She was 
a victim of that, the cure of which was a physical, mental 
and spiritual experience. She was de-demonized. What- 
ever the demonized state was, deliverance from it) was 
curative, 

The subject in the Gospels of the New Testament is 
characterized in the terms of materia medica, not of vice 
and crime. The consideration of the subject leads us 
into the realm of Jewish beliefs about demonology, but 
not into the realm covered by the history of sexual vice. 
The difficulty has been that the phrase “seven devils” 
has been taken as a Hebraism for peculiar sinfulness. If 
correct, Mary Magdalene would need to be considered 
as the incarnation of numerous vices and crimes, not 
merely as the embodiment of a single sin. Geikie, in 
his “ Life and Words of Christ’”’ (Vol. IL., p. 624), says: 
“Tt is contrary to the whole tenor of the New Testament 
to understand the seven devils as a mere figure of speech. 
. . . The great body of scholars reject the idea of 
Mary having been a Magdalene.’”’ The correct historic 
method would have been to attach her name to medical 
institutions, to hospitals, sanitariums, and the like. But 
it has been given, wittingly and unwittingly, to the 


malodorous haunts of vice and the institutions for rescue 
and reform. History, art, the drama, the haunts of 
evil, and the agencies of philanthropy, alike, have libeled 
the character of Mary Magdalene, and there is little or no 
hope that this great historic injustice will be corrected. 
The twentieth century and the metropolis of this country 
and great popular audiences persist in perpetuating an 
accusation which if Mary Magdalene were living would 
give her right of action in the courts, the verdict of a 
judge or jury, and heavy damages. The utmost that could 
be claimed in defense would be circumstantial evidence. 

In the case in mind, it is the author who is primarily 
to blame. The actress accepts what is given to her and 
uses it. Fiction is conceded a liberty amounting to 
license, yet it is to be remembered that in our own country 
and time the authors who have used the names of living 
persons in works of fiction have been legally and success- 
fully prosecuted. The period beyond which some cases 
are outlawed is short, very short. Nevertheless, there 
will never be a time when it will not be becoming to re- 
store to Mary Magdalene her good name, and to appeal 
to authors and actors to have some regard for their own 
reputation as scholars. 
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HILE THE year 1902 has been a year of peace among 
the great nations of the world and no devastating 


famines nor pestilences have marked its course, conditions 
beneath the surface of the earth have been everything but 
peaceful, the year having witnessed, in fact, more insur 
rections, revolutions, and other abnormal and violent pro 
ceedings among the elements above and the forces below 
the earth’s crust than have been known in any other year 
in modern times. Foremost, of course, among these dis 
turbances Was the cataclysmic event in the West Indies, 
through which several large, fertile, and populous islands 
were almost depopulated and converted into dreary wastes 
of mud and sand. Following close upon the eruptions of 
Mont Pelée and Soufriére came numerous seismic dis- 
turbances in Central and South America, and also in 
Borneo and other islands of the sea. fecently news 
letters from Samoa say that five or six craters of the vol 
cano Savaii are erupting with great violence, smoking and 
flaming 
with ashes to a depth of two inches. 
repetition of the former New Zealand earthquake dis- 


rhe villages in the neighborhood are covered 
Geologists fear a 


asters 
Vesuvius has also been stirred to action again 
and the whole family of volcanoes all around the 


world have betrayed ominous and unmistakable signs 
According to the 
latest accounts, the voleano Stromboli, on the Medi 


of an intention to resume business 
terranean coast, is in a state of terrific agitation 
Tons of red-hot lava are said to be pouring down the 
sides of the mountain, a thick rain of ashes, also burn- 
ing, is falling everywhere, while the detonations made the 
whole island tremble as if shaken by earthquakes. The 
internal commotion in the voleano is so great that in some 
places the crust has broken, giving a vent for flames, smoke, 
and lava. At night the spectacle is described as of the 





Christmas Prolonged into the New Year. 


HILE IN this country, as in England, Germany, 
and other parts of Europe, the joyous spirit of the 
Christmas festival is by no means limited to December 
25th, but finds expression in many ways in the life and 
amusements of the people both before and after that 
day itself, comparatively little attention is paid here to 
the observance of the numerous designated holidays 
which in other lands go to make upChristmas-tide. The 
period opens with St. Thomas’s Day, which falls on 
December 21st, and closes with St. Distaff’s Day, on 
January 7th. The first-named festival is known in some 
parts of England as “ Doling Day,’’ on account of the 
distribution of the bounty of charitable individuals, and 
in most English cities at the present time the day is given 
up largely to the anniversaries of charitable societies and 
the distribution of benefits among the poor and needy. 
It is also the day chosen for the election of church officers, 
a custom adopted here in some denominations, and it 
appears also from the old rhyme that certain public 
officials were elected at the same time: 
“My maste s all, this is St. Thomas Day, 
And Chris mas pow can’t be far off, you'll say. 
And when ,ou to the ward-motes do repair, 
I hope such guod men will be chosen there 
As constables for the ensuing year 
As will not grudge the watchman good strong beer.” 

As for St. Distaff’s Day, which closed the merry round 
of Christmas-tide, that anniversary is now rarely observed 
anywhere, but in the good old times in England it was 
not the least among the happy festivals of the year. It 
takes its name from the fact that on this day it was the 
custom for women to resume for a few hours their labors 
at the distaff or the spinning-wheel. It was sometimes 
valled “ Rockday” in honor of the rock, which is another 
name for distaff. In one of his poems Herrick thus 
alludes to the observances of the time: 
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rarest magnificence, the sky being colored a deep red, 
while the whole mountain seems to be one vast furnace, 
surmounted by an enormous burning cloud of smoke. <A 
few of the inhabitants, mostly fishermen, are alarmed by 
the large number of fish found on the shore, cast up dead 
by the waves. 

More curious and remarkable, perhaps, than any other 
of these recent abnormal operations of nature are the 
violent and unprecedented dust-storms which have oc- 
curred in the southern states of Australia. The air during 
these storms is said to have been thick, and horribly 
oppressive, resembling pea-soup in color and consistency. 
Many districts have been converted into desert wastes. 
Numerous towns were enveloped in total darkness for 
hours, the people, alarmed at the phenomenon, seeking 
The rail- 
ways in many places became covered with huge mounds of 
sand, with the result that all traffic was seriously delayed. 
After the wind fell, the atmosphere, it is said, became 


the shelter of their houses in a state of panic. 





Retired—The Old Year 





DHE old year is a soldier brave, 


Whose march is ended now; 
His cloak is rent with wind and storm, 
Their scars are on his brow. 
He started out, a slender boy 
With youthful fervor fired, 
But that was twelve long months ago, 
And now he is retired. 


“THE frost is white upon his beard, 
The snow is on his head ; 

He wore a plume of daffodils— 
The daffodils are dead. 

The eagle eye, the fearless step, 
The graces we admired 

Are far behind him on the road— 
The old year is retired. 


HE new year came a young recruit 
At midnight’s silver chime, 

And fell in line to shoulder arms 

And march with Father Time. 
Our true and faithful comrade’s term 

Of service has expired. 
Salute him as he passes out- 

The veteran is retired. 

Minna IRVING. 











‘Partly work and partly play 
You must on St Distaft’s Day; 
From the plough some free teame, 
Then come home and fother them 
If the maides a spinning goe 
Burne the flax and fire the tow; 
Bring in pailes of water then, 
Let the maides bewash the men 
Give St. Distaff all the right, 
Then bid Christmas sport good-night.” 


But of all the festivals of Christmas-tide, aside from the 
day of the Nativity itself, there is none having such unique 
interest as St. Stephen’s Day, which falls on December 
26th. It is more popularly known in England as Boxing 
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suddenly irradiated with a brilliant pink, as though illu- 
minated by millions of limelights, caused by the finer 
dust particles in the upper regions of the atmosphere. 
One most remarkable phenomenon was the falling of fire- 
balls which ignited several buildings in Melbourne. At 
mid-day the city was in darkness, and the people trav- 
ersed the streets with lanterns. Some thought the end 
of the world had come, and there was a slight panic. In 
New South Wales the same red dust bung like a pall, 
creating darkness not only in Sydney, but in many of 
the inland towns. The country was enveloped with this 
red dust, which it is believed came origirally from the 
great central Australian desert. , 

Among the unusual occurrences of the year now past, 
in the realm of nature, should be incided the terrific 
cloud-bursts in China, which flooded a vast area and 
drowned several hundred thousand people, and also the 
unprecedented cold and wet summer both in Europe and 
\merica, the month of July, for example, witnessing over 
twenty days of continuous rainfall in parts of the United 
States, followed by a November of higher average temper- 
ature than has been known before for many years. While 
we have no occasion to regard all these things as 
portents of any coming disaster, nor of anything which 
need disturb the minds of virtuous and healthy-minded 
people, such events as we have named may well serve to 
remind us all that, with all our boasted advancement in 
science and all learning, we are still in the midst of power- 
ful and mysterious forces of whose real nature and opera- 
tions we actually know but little, nor, in the nature of 
things, can ever know much more than we do now. The 
words of the old hymn are still true: 

** God moves in a mysterious way 
His wonders to perform; 


He plants His footsteps on the sea 
And rides upon the storm.” 





Day, from the custom of distributing boxes of gifts and 
other gratuities among servants, postmen, porters, beadles, 
and other people of this class, a practice still followed to a 
considerable extent in England. Pepys, in his diary 
(1668), records somewhat petulantly his having been called 
up on St. Stephen’s Day by “drums and trumpets,’ and 
adds “these things and boxes have cost me much money 
this Christmas and will do more,” by which it appears 
that “tips” are far from being a modern horror. 

It was formerly the custom, too, in England for the 
beadles to give a most palpable hint of what was to be 
expected on this day by distributing printed verses of 
their own around among their patrons and acquaintances. 
This doggerel was known as “ bellman’s verses,” and how 
excruciating some of it must have been may be judged 
by Leigh Hunt’s observation that “some such things of 
late have been most intolerable and not to be endured.” 
Among other customs peculiar to the day after Christmas 
was that of bleeding horses, as the old rhyme has it: 

‘*Ere Christmas be passed let horse be let blood, 


For many a purpose it doth them much good, 
The day of St. Stephen’s our fathers did use.’”’ 


Among the peasantry in the south of Ireland a custom 
known as “hunting the wren” has long been observed 
on St. Stephen’s Day. At this time “ wren boys” go about 
from house to house for the purpose of levying contribu- 
tions, carrying with them one or more wrens which they 
have caught and killed for the occasion. gayly decorated 
with colored ribbons. As they go they sing: 


‘The wren, the wren, the king of all the birds, 
St. Stephen’s Day was caught in the furze; 
Although he is little his family is great, 

I pray you, good landlady, give us u treat. 


My box would speak, if it had but a tongue, 
And two or three shillings would do it no wrong; 
Sing holly, sing ivy—sing ivy, sing holly— 

. ” 
A drop just to drink, it would drown melancholy. 
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LIEUTENANT-GENERAL MILES IN THE PHILIPPINES. 


GRAND REVIEW OF THE AMERICAN TROOPS AT MANILA BY THE HEAD OF THE ARMY AND GENERAL DAVIS.—Photograph by H. H. Culver 
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The Salvation Army's Queer Auctions 


By John Matthews 








YOUNG man and his bride traveled from a town in 

New Jersey to spend their honeymoon in New York. 
At Conev Island they were caught in the whirl and swept 
into the exhibition of a sword-swallower. And it was 
there that the young man lost $200—all the money that 
he had. When they discovered their loss the unhappy 
voung people were stunned with sudden despair. It was 
late in the day; they had no friends in the city, and 
toward night they became very hungry. ‘To be hungry 
and without a cent to buy food is an extremity of suffering. 
The man and his wife walked from Coney Island to Brook- 
Ivn, but they had no definite purpose. In their misery 
they were at their wits’ end, and wandered through the 
streets aimlessly among hundreds of hurrying strangers. 
In her distress the young woman was weeping. 

4 crowd had been attracted by the clamor, of a Salva- 
tion Army street meeting and the bride and groom stopped 
to listen. In spite of their own immediate 
suffering they were entertained and divert 


All this second-hand material is the stock of the store and 
auction on West Thirtieth Street. 

The old livery stable is a rough and ramshackle place 
and at the back of the second floor is the auction room, 
where the women of this tenement district, like the women 
in the Fifth Avenue sales places, are carried off their feet 
in an unguarded moment by the excitement and the en- 
thusiasm present, and led, I have no doubt, just as their 
Fifth Avenue sisters are, to purchase things which they 
do not actually need. Across the end of the Salvation 
auction room is a counter. Back of the counter is the 
auctioneer, a young woman, and her assistant. The 
auctioneer stands on a table, and all about her are heaps 
of clothing of all sorts, hats and jackets and skirts, and 
they swing from ropes which are stretched across the 
room. In front of the counter are the bidders, women 
who have always bought their clothing and the clothing 
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his fist. Then there was a general fight, the women 
attacking the man. The Salvationists quickly called a 
policeman in order to stop the fighting. Such occurrences 
are not infrequent at this auction. Sometimes two women 
engage in battle. But the general atmosphere of the 
place is of good humor. The sale is fun for the women. 
They get a certain amount of gratification in the little 
excitement there is in it. One week the sales amounted 
to $162, articles selling all the way from one cent to half 
a dollar, very few for more than that, and most of them 
much nearer the one-cent limit. At such sales as this 
a coin of smaller denomination would be useful. 

On the ground floor of the building the waste paper 
is sorted and packed into great bales—magazines in one, 
newspapers in another, brown wrapping paper in another, 
and “scraps” in another. Some of these bales weigh 
more than half a ton and they are sold to paper mills 

at prices from twenty-eight cents to sixty- 





three cents a hundred, depending on the 





ed for the moment by the unique demon- 





stration of religious fervor. Then of a 
sudden the young man recalled with a feel- 
ing like a sinking of the heart the calamity 
that had befallen him. He told one of the 
Salvation soldiers what had happened—and 
from that moment the relief of the strange- 
ly unfortunate bride and groom began. 
The voung couple were directed to the in- 
dustrial home of the army in Brooklyn and 
afterward sent to the larger place which 
had just been opened on West Thirtieth 
Street, near the North River, in New York 
City. They were at once given food and 
lodging and an opportunity to make money. 
Pride prevented the young man from an 
appeal to his relatives or friends in the New 
Jersey town; and with the immediate re- 
lief given by the Salvation Army’s indus 
trial institution he was soon able to estab 
lish himself in his own trade, that of car- 
penter Not long ago he sent word to 
the home asking if they had a good desk 
to sell. He wanted it for the office of his 
shop. 

This industrial home is one of tie latest 
ingenious contrivances of the interesting 
and wonderful Salvation Army. This de 
partment is a plan which supplies em 
ployment and makes profit out of that 
which is usually considered the waste of 
the home It also includes the oddest 
auction in the whole country. The head- 
quarters of the department is in the midst 
of a district of poor tenements and worse 
saloons. The building was formerly a liv- 
ery stable and has three floors. The top is 
the dormitory and dining -room; the sec- 
ond is the auction room and furniture 
store; the ground floor is the paper-packing 
department. 

Thirty persons, men and women, are 
employed there. Eighteen of the men ac- 
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quality of the paper. The nine wagons col- 
lect a large quantity of paper in a day. 
The income derived from the auction, the 
furniture sales, and the paper packing pays 
the wages of those who are engaged in the 
work. The men are those who are “ strand- 
ed,” “up against it,” as they would say. 
The industrial home gives them temporary 
employment until they can get something 
better to do. There are worthy men who, 
through continual disappointment, lose 
their courage. They become ragged, un- 
shaven, and hungry. ‘To such as these the 
industrial home of the army is a means of 
restoration to a better life. This system, 
begun by the Salvation Army in New 
York and Brooklyn, has been carried into 
some of the other large cities of the East, 
among them Philadelphia and Boston. In- 
dustrial homes will be established in other 
cities, too—wherever the officers of the 
army believe a demand for the unique 
institutions exists. 


New-century Food Reform. 


OTHING in the range of dietetic science 
and the promotion of sound and health- 

ful rules of living in modern times has been 
so remarkable as the amazing growth and 
popularity of the so-called health foods. 
These foods in an infinite variety of forms 
and as great a variety of names are now to 
be found everywhere and in all markets, on 
the tables of the poor as well as the rich, 
and their use is apparently increasing at an 
enormous rate. These cereal products and 
other health foods are, in fact, rapidly dis- 
placing the white flour of other days, and 
no one can successfully deny that the change 
is, on the whole, highly beneficial to the 
health of the human family. Common sense 





company nine spring wagons which make 
tours through all of the best residence 
portions of the city. There are two men 








THE QUEFREST AUCTION IN NEW YORK-—-TENEMENT WOMEN BIDDERS AT 


THE INDUSTRIAL HOME'S PUBLIC SALE.— Luckey. 


and extended experience have combined 
with scientific experiment to demonstrate 
the superiority of graham, whole wheat, and 











on each wagon, one who drives and the 





other grain foods in which the really im- 











other who calls at residences for clothing 
and household articles that are no longer 
Wherever they go these 
wagon drivers leave cards asking to be informed at any 
time when such material is available. They also collect 
paper—old newspapers, magazines, and brown paper 

which would otherwise be thrown away as rubbish. Out 
of this the army makes a profit and gives employment. 


needed by those who have them. 





A LIVELY DISCUSSION OVER NEWLY-ARRIVED GOODS, 
Luckey, 


for their children at second hand, some of them who 
have never had a brand-new garment in their lives. 

“Now,” says Miss Jones, auctioneer, digging into a 
long box, “here’s a nice hat-—-five cents—who wants this 
hat for five cents?” 

“Tet’s see the hat, Miss Jones,’ says one of the women 
leaning over the counter. The hat is passed around 
among the women and they talk about it earnestly, holding 
it in one hand, observing it with their heads on one side. 

“Tt would be a good school hat for Nellie,” suggests 
one of the women; and the remark starts a discussion, 
interrupted suddenly by the sharp voice of Miss Jones. 

“Here! there’s too much noise in here. Stop that 
talking!” The next minute the little auctioneer is hold- 
ing aloft a pair of trousers. 

“ Here’s a pair of pants,” she says— “ twenty-five cents. 
Buy a pair of pants for your husband.” 

This creates a little stir of merriment and a big woman 
shouts back, “Why don’t you buy ’em for your own hus- 
band, Miss Jones?” 

“T haven’t any husband in view,” retorts the auc 
tioneer. 

“Good reason,” says the woman in the crowd; and 
then everybody laughs. The sale is frequently inter- 
rupted like this, but for six hours every day it goes on, 
the eagerness to buy sometimes reaching a high pitch. 
Occasionally men, ragged and slouching, blear-eyed and 
red of face, appear at the auction, and usually for no good. 
Sometimes one of them will surreptitiously throw off his 
own coat of rags and quickly slip on another that lies 
on the counter, and then, if he is not observed, walk out 
into the street. A woman who detected a man at this 
called out that stealing was going on. The fellow, without 
a second’s hesitation, struck the woman on the jaw with 


portant and nutrient elements are re- 
tained, over the old-fashioned products of 
the mill, from which these elements were carefully sifted 
out. The use of the darker, but sweeter and more whole- 
some, grain foods has now passed far beyond the ex- 
perimental stage. They are here in’ ever-increasing 
quantities and they have come to stay, a fact over which 
we find no occasion but to rejoice. 





SORTING AND PACKING WASTE PAPER INTO HUGE BALES FOR 
THE MILL.— Luckey. 
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fugene Fitch Ware, 


THE 


ONE MAY morning a few years ago a Kansas news- 

paper published a little eight-line stanza, in black 
It was placed 
across two columns and was made very conspicuous. 
The next day it was reprinted in Kansas City and St. 
rhe day following Chicago end Cincinnati 
took it up. On the fourth day it had passed New York 
and Philadelphia and had reached Boston. Within a 
week haif the newspapers of the country had published 
the little verse and it was on everybody’s lips. 


type, in the centre of its front page 


Louis papers 


Sometimes the original author’s nom de plume was 
signed to it, but more often it was ascribed to “ Ex.” 
Before a month had passed a dozen persons scattered all 
over the country, from a small village in New York to 
a southern California towr, were laying claim to the author 
ship of the verse; and the real author, Who was at first 
“call down” the 
jaimants by producing the original paper in 


inclined to disown it, Was compelled to 
various 
which it appeared, the Topeka Capital, dated May 3d, 
1898. The little poem was this : 
DEWEY 
Oh, dewey was the morning 
Upon the First of May; 
And Dewey was the admiral 
Down on Manila Bay; 
And dewey were the regent’s eyes, 
Them orbs of royal blue 
And dew we feel discouraged? 
We dew not think we dew 

In the original newspaper which published the stanza 
only one word appeared as a signature, “ Lronquill,” but 
that one word told its authorship to thousands who had 
previously enjoyed poetic fancies from the same pen 
But while the author’s writings have made him famous 
as “ Tronquill,” he is not a poet by profession. He is a 
lawver and he stands well up at the head of his protession 
west of the Mississippi River. Just at present, at the 
request of President Roosevelt, a request which took 
him by surprise, he is superintending the United States 
Pension Bureau in Washington, and as commissioner of 
pensions he has come prominently before the public eye 
in the past few months. His real name is Eugene Fitch 
Ware—“ Gene” he is called in Kansas, where he has 
lived for thirty vears—and he is a member of the law 
firm of Gleed, Ware & Gleed, of Topeka. 

Mr. Ware writes poetry entirely as a side line. It is 
his pastime. When the inspiration seizes him--when he 
sees a pointed joke, or when a pathetic or patriotic ine 
dent appeals to him-—he jots down from one to a dozen 
verses on the first scrap of paper that comes handy and 
turns it over to some friend. Mr. Ware’s personal ap- 
pearance little resembles that of the poet of the joke- 
smiths. He has a tall, commanding figure, sharp, twink 
ling eves, broad shoulders, and erect bearing, which give 
him a striking appearance. He frequently expresses 
himself in some droll manner, and he is an exceptionally 
good conversationist. 

“How did you come to write that little Dewey gem?” 
I once asked him. 

“That was really a funny incident,” he replied. 
“ Dewey’s victory happened on Sunday, the first of May. 
The first news came over the wires on Monday afternoon. 
I saw the bulletin announcing the battle on the bulletin 
hoard of the Topeka State Journal about three o'clock 
in the afternoon. It stirred up everybody and IT wanted 
to write something. It was too late to get anything into 
the State Journal, as that was an afternoon paper, so I 
strolled up into the Capital office. Harold Case, the 
editor, wasn’t in his den, so 1 wrote those eight lines on 
a piece of seratch paper and left them unsigned on his 
desk. Don’t you think for a minute that I signed ‘ Iron- 
quill’ to them. I left them on Chase’s desk with a note 
for him to run them at the head of his editorial column 
and for him to take the blame for them himself. Imagine 
my surprise the next morning when I picked up the Capital 
and saw that little thing in black type across two columns 
in the centre of the first page with ‘ Ironquill’ signed to it. 
Iwasmad. Ididn’t want it signed. Iwas really ashamed 
of it. I made up my mind to tell Chase a few things the 
first time I got a chance. But before I got around to it 
the papers all over the country took up the thing and 
reprinted it. 

“T relented toward Chase a little and concluded to let 
him off easy—a mild reprimand or something of the kind. 
Then a lot of fellows bobbed up and claimed they wrote it. 
I concluded if other people were so all-fired anxious for 
it I would assert my own claim. And I did. The other 
fellows subsided except two—one in New York and the 
other out somewhere on the Pacifie coast. Each of them 
insisted that he wrote it. I finally shut them off, but it 
took considerable time to do it. That’s the way of this 
world,” added Mr. Ware, philosophically ; “we don’t think 
much of what we have until some one tries to take it 
away from us.” 

\fter the authorship matter was settled Mr. Ware had 
considerable amusement from letters he received cor- 
recting the grammar in the rhyme, and a Boston publica- 
tion printed an editori.l gravely pointing out that 
“Them orbs of roval blue,”’ should have been written, 
“Those orbs of roval blue.” 

Mr. Ware was thirty vears old before he attempted 
He has 
written only to please his friends or when some faney 
pleased him, yet the “ Rhymes of Tronquill” are popular 
all over America. His poems have passed through ten 
editions in the United States and three in Great Britain, 
although in the British editions it was necessary for the 


verse. That, too, was nearly thirty vears ago. 


HARNESS-MAKER, POET, LAWYER, AND 





By C. H. Matson 


author to furnish copious foot-notes to explain the points 
to some of his jokes 

“How did you get started in poetry?” I asked him 
one day in his office in Topeka. “Are you a born poet, 
or a manufactured article?” 

“T really don’t know,” replied Mr. Ware. 
tumbled into it. 


“T sort of 
I got into the habit of practicing law 
in the same way. I had never written any poetry that 
I know of at the time I was thirty years old.” 

The poet settled back, put his feet up on his law desk, 
and continued in a reminiscent mood: “ When I came to 
Kansas, away back in 1867, and settled down at Fort 
Scott, 1 was a harness-maker. ‘Ihat is really my trade. 
I only practice law for the fun 
of it and write poetry as a pastime—m: 


I learned it when a boy 
real business is 
making harness and I can make as good a set of coach 
harness as anybody \long early in the seventies—that 
was before I picked up the law—there was a young job 
printer at Fort Scott named Les Winters, and he began 
to publish a little paper to advertise his job work. It 
was the neatest thing typographically I ever saw. Before 
that time I had advertised my harness shop in the local 
papers, and to make people read what I said I tried put- 
ting it in rhyme. My competitor wrote versified adver- 
tisements and I did the same thing to meet his competi- 
tion. That is what started me. I found I could make 
rhymes and people would read them, so I kept it up. 









































PENSION-COMMISSIONER WARE. 


“One day 
practice of law 


this was afterward, when I had begun the 

Winters came around and wanted me 
to write something long for his paper. I consented with 
the understanding that he wouldn’t tell on me. I began 
a long poem which I called ‘ Neutralia,’ and I kept it run- 
ning in chapters for three months. 1 signed it * lronquill’ 
for want of something better. IT found out people were 
curious enough to read it and this encouraged me to 
inflict them still further. I stuck to the signature ‘ Iron- 
quill,’ but very few people linked me with that name, and 
I didn’t want them to find out about it. I was in the law 
business and wasn’t trying to make a reputation on poetry. 
I was afraid people wouldn’t hire a fool poet for a lawyer 
if they knew it. But it finally leaked out and in 1874 I 
had to read a poem before a big editorial convention held 
at Fort Scott. I wrote ‘The Short-Haired Poet’ for 
the occasion. It seemed to take with the editors, and 
they went home and said all sorts of nice things about me. 
I found I had made a reputation, in Kansas at least, and 
after that somebody was after me all the time to write 
something. And the funny part of it was, it never hurt 
the law business.” 

“How did you fall into the practice of law?” I asked. 

“It was another combination of circumstances. Big 
things don’t count in this world—it’s the little things 
that cut the ice. I never went to law school and I was 
never admitted to the Bar in such due and ancient form 
and such pageantry as most lawyers are. I took a notion 
to go out of the harness business and take in a lot of land 
in the then Indian country down in Cherokee County, in 
southeastern Kansas. People were not very plentiful 
down there then, but there was a justice of the peace 
who used to come around and talk things over with me 
whenever he had a case to decide, Which wasn’t often. 
There were no lawyers around there, and I finally got to 
pettifogging in his court. That led me to read law. 
I picked up quite a practice and I studied law by myself 
on the farm. After I. got what land I wanted I moved 
back to Fort Seott, hung out my shingle, and was lucky 
enough to have a good practice from the start. I never 
had to wait for a client to come.” 


Mr. Ware also became commissioner of pensions 


PENSION COMMISSIONER OF THE 


UNITED STATES 


largely by chance, in a sense. At least it was without 
thought or design on his part. Although at one time 
active in politics, for several years prior to his appoint- 
ment he had little to do with political affairs beyond per- 
forming the duties of a patriotic citizen who votes his 
convictions at each election. Consequently when Presi- 
dent Roosevelt asked him to take charge of the Pension 
Department he was taken by surprise. 

The President first met Mr. Ware about three years 
ago. Mr. Roosevelt, then Governor of New York, was 
on his way to attend a reunion of his “Rough Riders” in 
Oklahoma. At Kansas City he was joined by a friend 
of Mr. Ware. In conversation Mr. Roosevelt mentioned 
the Kansas poet’s name, said he had read the “ Rhymes 
of Tronquill’”’ and expressed a desire to meet Mr. Ware. 
The other man wired to Mr. Ware at Topeka to meet the 
train on Which Mr. Roosevelt would pass through. Mr. 
Ware did so, in company with Mr. Frank P. MacLennan, 
editor of the Topeka State Journal, who was also a friend 
of Mr. Roosevelt, and accompanied him part way on his 
trip to Oklahoma. 

This was the beginning of an acquaintance between the 
future President and the Kansas poet, and the two be- 
came close personal friends. Each had an admiration 
for the other. Accordingly when President Roosevelt 
wanted a veteran of the Civil War whom he believed 
would administer the affairs of the pension office with 
justice to both the old soldier and to the courtry at large, 
his choice fell on Mr. Ware. 
“fronquill” was as widely known as he is at present, 
and while Thomas Brackett Reed was speaker of the 
lower house of Congress, it was the latter’s custon, to 


Several vears ago, before 


keep a small volume of the “Rhymes of Ironquill’”” on 
his desk to read occasionally. 
this fable: 


One of his favorites was 


fHk KANSAS ZEPHYR 


Once a Kansas zephyr strayed 
Where a brass-eyed bird pup played, 
And that foolish canine bayed 
At that zephyr, in a gay, 
Semi-idiotic way 
Then that zephyr, in about 
Half a jiffy, took that pup, 
Tipped him over, wrong side up; 
Then it turned him wrong side out 
And it calmly journeyed thence, 
With a barn and string of fence 


Moral, 


When communities turn loose 
Social forces that produce 
The disorders of a gale, 
Act upon the well-known law 
lace the breeze, but close your jaw. 
It’s a rule that will not tail 
If you bay it, in a gay, 
Self-sufficient sort of way, 
It will land you, without doubt, 
Upside down and wrong side out 


One of the most noted of Mr. Ware’s poenis, and one 
which has provoked a great deal of discussion, is “* ‘The 
Washerwoman’s Song,” yet the world came near missing 
this gem through the mistaken advice of a friend of the 
poet. It was written more than twenty years ago, 
Irom some quarters it has brought forth bitter denuncie- 
tion on the ground that it is atheistic, but it has else 
found many defenders because of the beautiful sentiment 
Which it contains. The poem is as follows 


In a very humble cot, 

In a rather quiet spot, 
In the suds and in the soap, 
Worked a woman full of hope 

Working, singing, all alone, 

In a sort of undertone 

“With the Saviour for a trend, 
He will keep me to the end.” 


Sometimes happening along, 
I had heard the semi-song, 
And I often used to smile, 
More in sympathy than guile; 
But I never said a word 
In regard to what I heard, 
As she sang about her friend 
Who would keep her to the end. 


o 
Not in sorrow nor in glee 
Working all day long was she, 
As her children, three or four, 
Played around her on the floor; 
But in monotones the song 
She was humming all day long 
“With the Saviour for a friend, 
He will keep me to the end.” 


It’s a song I do not sing, 

For I scarce believe a thing 
Of the stories that are told 
Of the miracles of old; 

But I know that her belief 

Is the anodyne of grief, 
And will always be a friend 
That will keep her to the end 


Just a trifle lonesome she, 

Just as poor as poor could be; 
But her spirits always rose, 
Like the bubbles in the clothes, 

And, though widowed and alone, 

Cheered her with the monotone, 
Of a Saviour and a friend 
Who would keep her to the end. 


I have seen her rub and scrub, 

On the washboard in the tub, 
While the baby, sopped in suds, 
Rolled and tumbled in the duds, 

Or was paddling in the pools, 

With old scissors stuck in spools, 
She still humming of her friend 
Who would keep her to the end 


Human hopes and human creeds 

Have their root in human needs; 
And I should not wish to strip 
From that washerwoman’s lip 

Any song that she can sing, 

Any hope that songs can bring; 
for the woman has a friend 
Who will keep her to the end 


Continued on page 22. 
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MARY MANNERING AS “ FAY ZULIANI’ 
IN “THE PRINCESS AND THE 
BUTTER-FLY.” 


RIVATE EN- 
TRANCE is a 

sign quite unknown 
Success, to an actor, means a 


Thors. 


in the lives of player-folk. 
compl te surrender, to a curious, gaping, grasping, exact- 
ng public, of all the petty details of his private exist- 
ence. of all the dear little personal matters so jealously 
vuarded in the lives of most of us, of all the little joys 
anal orrows as well as commonplaces which give to that 
resonant word “home” -its meaning. ‘This 
may be true of everybody who has had the doubtful 


precious 


fortune to get, through any avenue of endeavor, into the 
searching glare of the public eye. 

Come to think of it, so it is. Popular curiosity, repre- 
sented by camera fiends and eager journalists, follows 
even the President through every hour of every day that 
he remains in the public service. He goes through the 
ordinary routine of daily life somewhat after the man- 
ner habitual to his obscure neighbor, no doubt, but we 
must needs make a great to-do and try to discover new 
ind wonderful things about him, just because his 
name as a public servant, merely as the temporary 
overeign of a great people, is full of potent mean- 
ing : because he “belongs to the people.” 

a 
Just so with the latest murderer or scandal- 
courged unfortunate who gets his name in = scare- 
head lines on the front page of an American news- 
after all, public curiosity, or journal- 
istic voracitv? Whatever it is, it is a thing to fear 
and hide from, because it distorts facts out of all 


paper Is it, 


semblance to themselves and manufactures “ out ot 
raw material,’ and for the satisfaction of its own in- 
sutiable appetite, dreams—dreams and lies. Such an 
introduction seems sadly out of keeping with my 
subject, but it dropped off my pen somehow and 
must stand for a sort of apology for the fact that I, 
too, and you, possess our full share in that curiosity ; 
or, to be kind to ourselves, that alert: interest: which 
no doubt gives to the word Fame its place in the 
language of the world. 

Have you seen Miss Mary Mannering in “ The 
Stubbornness of Geraldine” at the Garrick? Yes? 
Vhen vou have seen Mrs. James K. Hackett at home. 
Phat full round.womanliness which appeals so strong- 
ly to women is Miss Mannering’s own, and the fact 
that it has colored every part which she has played 
for her being one of the too few women of 
the stage beloved and admired by women and. therefore 
respected by all. Do you know there are women on the 
stage in the full glare and glory of wonderful success, 
women who have compelled the world to stand still and 
marvel at their great dramatic genius, who would give 
all they have achieved to be for just a little while a 


aecounts 


The admiration 
and adoration of men, fascinating, flattering, sweet and 


simple beloved woman among women? 


satisfying as it is, turns to gall and wormwood to a woman 
if for any reason it excludes the same devotion from wo- 
mankind. 

Last year it was announced that Miss Mannering 
would play “Camille” for a short special engagement 
at the close of her season in “Janice Meredith,” and we 
were all agog with wonder in an instant. We were having 


ARTHUR BYRON AND MISS MANNERING IN THE SHIP- 
BOARD SCENE IN “THE STUBBORNNESS 
OF GERALDINE.”— Byron. 


8 “PAULINE” IN “THE LADY OF 


A GLIMPSE OF FASHIONABLE LIFE—-THE GAME OF BRIDGE IN 
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The Married Mary Mannering 


A CHARMING 


HOSTESS IN HER 


By Eleanor Franklin 


a series of “special performances” along about that 


time anyway, and we were doing a lot of comparing and 


criticising and having a splendid time all around. Con- 
sequently, this announcement that charming, sweet 


souled Miss Mannering was to essay a réle associated in 
our minds only with the erotic geniuses of the so-called 
“emotional” school came as a distinet surprise. We 
all polished up our little hatchets, struck a defiant at 
titude, and said, “Go ahead.”? But it wasn’t long before 
we had to relax, for following hard after this announce- 
ment came another to the effect that Miss Mannering 
would not play “Camille”? because her handsome, adored 
and adoring husband, Mr. James K. Hackett, did not 
wish her name to become associated with such a char- 
acter. Now this was true, although we all smiled and 
murmured “Clever press agent” at the time. At least 
it was a part of the truth and I cannot but wonder that 
The real 


“Camille”? was 


the rest of it was not given more publicity. 
reason Why Miss Mannering did not play 
because she received hundreds of letters from women all 








LYONS.” —Marcean POSE AND GOWN. 
over America and England begging her not to change 
the character of her work, because she was one of the few 
actresses whom they could send their daughters alone 
to see without fear of their gathering ideas and informa- 
tion hurtful to themselves. Miss Mannering was wise 
indeed to heed their requests, and can afford to wait for 
a more suitable vehicle in which to prove her undoubted 
emotional power. 
a 

Miss Mannering is an English girl, as everybody knows, 
brought over here by Mr. Daniel Frohman for his Lyceum 
Theatre stock company just six years ago. She went on 
the stage in England when she was fifteen years old, and 
had attained a nice bit of distinction both in London and 
the English provinces before Mr. Frohman “ discovered” 
her. Her instantaneous success over here is within the 


STUBBORNNESS OF GERALDINE.” 
Byron, 





DELIGHTFUL 


MISS MANNERING IN A “ JULIET” 


THE 
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AS “ JANICE MEREDITH” IN THE 
PLAY OF THAT NAME 
Conyright by Dupont 


memory of all of us, 
and the romance 
of her marriage to 
one of our own splendid young actors is dear to the hearts 
ofall. There is one little page of this romance, by the 
way, that I believe has never been written. When Miss 
Mannering was just a bit of a girl in London she and a 
young friend one day discovered a photograph in one 
of the shop windows which they, girl like, began to gush 
over 
o 

‘Isn’t he handsome?” said Miss Mannering. 

“What a face!” exclaimed her friend. 

“Is he an actor or a clergyman?” mused Miss Man- 
nering 

“He is St. Anthony,” said her friend, and can’t you 
just imagine the accompanying girlish giggles and grim- 
aces? Well, after this the two girls stopped before the 
picture nearly every day and began to call it “our face 
in the window,” and Miss Mannering says it stamped 
itself so plainly in her memory that she could never 
forgetgit. Time wore on and the bit of a girl grew into 
a bit more of a girl with ambitions. She went on the 
stage and pretty soon we allured her over here. It was 
surely fate, for such a short time after her arrival 
in America she met Mr. Hackett. She knew she 
had met him somewhere before, but where? Look- 
ing at him, and wondering where, may have had 
somewhat to do with her surrender to the fascina- 
tion of his strong, manly personality, but be that 
as it may, she surrendered, and then came the an- 
nouncement of their marriage engagement. A short 
time after this, and before her marriage, she was 
visiting at his mother’s one day and was looking 
with him over some old albums of photographs, 
when suddenly, placing her hand flat down on the 
face of a picture with a little exclamation of sur- 
prise, she said: 

“Why, dear, it was you!” 

“1?” said Mr. Hackett. 

“Yes; you in the window.” 

: 4 

The rest is better imagined than expressed, since 
Mr. Hackett and Miss Mannering were lovers and 
both impressionable, romantic, and temperamental. 
Miss Mannering is now hostess of a beautiful home 
in East Thirty -third Street, New York, and in 
that home she is Mrs. Hackett. Miss Mannering, 
the actress, she leaves in her theatre dressing - room 
and goes home to play a réle most charmingly fitted 
to her, the réle of wife and faultless home - keeper. 
The description of a home doesn’t mean much, as a 
rule. One may say exquisite tapestries, beautiful rugs, 
rich in colorings and texture, bronzes and bric-a- 
brac, inviting corners rich in Turkish draperies, daintily 
and artistically decorated chamber suites, nooks and 
dens, work-rooms and play-rooms, but that does not say 
Home means an unnamable charm, an “ atmos- 
phere” that invites the envy and inexpressible longing 
of the homeless and compels a responsive heart-beat 
from the coldest. And this it is that makes the home 
of Mr. and Mrs. James K. Hackett a place to go to with 
infinite pleasure and satisfaction. 


home! 





A LOVE SCENE BETWEEN “ GERALDINE” AND “ COUNT 
KINSEY.”—“‘ VILL YOU BE MY VIFE?” 
Ryron. 
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Status and Needs of the Indian 


‘THAT PARAGRAPH of President Roosevelt’s recent 
message relating to the Indians and the proper course 
of dealing with them is brief, but it shows a comprehensiv 
grasp of existing problems connected with this depart 
ment of national administration It is also sufficiently 
explicit in regard to certain important and needed reforms 
in this quarter to make it clear that all the wrongs of the 
Indians have not yet been righted, as many people in 
agine, nor all the difficulties and perplexities connected 
with the fair and just treatment of these “ wards of the 


nation’’ vet cleared away In view of the fact that we 
have been engaged now for a hundred years or more in 
attempts, under government direction, to solve the Indian 
problem and promote the welfare of the red man, indi 
vidually and collectively, the progress we have made in 
these directions has been amazingly slow If we may 
not call it, as did Helen Jackson, ‘ 


it is not too much to say that in certain particulars, such 


a century of dishonor,” 


as the retention of the tribal system and the free-ration 
plan, our policy toward the Indians has been marked by 
a degree of unwisdom and = shortsightedness, to use no 
harsher terms, hardly to be found in any other depart 
ment of our national administration. 

Until the enactment of that wise and beneficent meas 
ure known us the Dawes act, in 1887, these * perpetual 
inhabitants with diminutive rights,”’ as Webster called 
them, were absolutely debarred from American citizen 
ship, and since the provisions of that act went into effect, 
under which an allotment of land in severaltv to an Indian 
carries with it the right of citizenship, only about 70,000 
Indians out of a total in the United States of about 270,000 
have vet availed themselves of it. In fact, one consider 
able fraction of them, the 5,000 or more Indians still res 
ident on the reservations of New York State, are ex 
pressly excepted from the provisions ot the Dawes bill, 
and are thus still shut out from citizenship and prac 
tically compelled to maintain in the very centre of one 
of the oldest, most thickly populated and most progress 
ive States of the | nion, a little imperium tn tim perio, per 
petuating therein their ancient laws, ceremonies, and 
heathen customs —a people without a country in any high 
and true sense of that term 

How strangely neglectful we have been, to use a mild 
term, in introducing and establishing among the Indians 
the most ordinary principles and institutions of Christian 
civilization may be illustrated by the fact that only within 
the past vear has there been “the faintest attempt on 
the part of the government to put a stop to polygamy 
and to recognize, by license for marriage and the proper 
solemnization of marriage, the meaning and worth of the 
family as the unit of our Christian social life.’ We 
quote here the statement of Dr. Merrill KE. Gates, the 
present efficient and energetic secretary of the Board of 
Indian Comtoissioners, as it appears in a recent article 
under his name. Chiefly through Dr. Gates’s efforts, a sys 
tem of registration has now been put in operation which will 
go far toward regulating family relations, preventing litiga- 
tion, and inducing a purer state of home and family life. 

Experience is demonstrating that some of the sup 
posedly excellent and most approved methods of pro 
moting the welfare of the Indians, such as the education 


By L. A. Maynard 


of Indian youth in institutions like those at Carlisle and 
Hampton, are not producing the most desirable and 
satisfactory results, and should now, at least, be gradually 
displaced by the introduction among the Indians them- 
selves of institutions patterned, to the largest practicable 
extent, after the common schools of the country. ‘Three 
petitioned the Nebraska 
delegation in Congress to urge legislation that shall per 


Indian tribes have recently 


mit them to send their children to the common schools 
of that State. That devoted worker and experienced edu 
cator, Colonel R. H. Pratt, superintendent of the Carlisle 
school, has expressed himselt strongly in favor of this 
change, thus doing away ultimately with the existence 
of the institution which he has so admirably conducted. 

As President Roosevelt truly says in his message, all 
who are intrusted with the management of Indian affairs 
work under “hard conditions.”’ This would be true, in 
a measure, if the difficulties in the way were only such 
as would naturally spring from the peculiar status of the 
actually the least 
among the difficulties which have always embarrassed 


Indians themselves, but these are 


and often nullified every sincere, honest, and unselfish 
effort toward the uplift and the betterment of the red 
man These obstacles have been chiefly the unwise 
laws and mistaken methods adopted in times past by 
the national government in Indian administration, the 
knavery and cupidity of many Indian agents and other 
white men having relations with the Indians, and the 
selfish intrigues of spoilsmen and politicians. 

These are the potent and malign influences which 
such disinterested societies as the Indian Rights Asso- 
cintion have had to contend with constantly for years, 
influences which have beset and harassed every Indian 
commissioner ‘who has tried to do his duty intelligently, 
and which have offset and negatived much of noble edu 
cational and missionary work performed among the 
Indians by the various denominational bodies of the 
countrys These obstructive interests and influences are 
less potent now, perhaps, than they were years ago, but 
that they are still at work has been made evident within 
the past few months by a bitter attack made by a United 
States army officer and Indian agent upon the Board of 
Indian Commissioners and the Indian Rights Associa 
tion, in Which the latter is declared to be an ally of “‘ graft- 
ing attorneys who seem bent on robbing the Indians ot 
the magnanimous provisions made for them by the act 
of Congress, June 6th, 1900,”’ whereas the truth of the mat- 
ter is, as stated by Mr. S. M. Brosius in behalf of the as 
sociation, that that organization acted in this case only 
“in defense of the principle that an agreement entered 
into between the United States and an Indian tribe should 
be held sacred and binding by both parties to the con- 
tract,” a principle the violation of which, it? is hardly 
necessary to say, has been at the root of nearly all the 
troubles we have had with the Indians since the discovery 
of America. 

As a matter of fact, every observant and intelligent 
person knows that the Indians have had no truer or 
better friends than the Indian Rights Association and 
the members of the Board of Indian Commissioners, and 
had the unselfish and disinterested efforts of these bodies 


Stories of ye Olden 


Ye High-tempered Dog. 


SMALL dog who had a terrible 
temper spent most of his time 
bragging about it. 

“T.” ot he, “am ye most 
high-strung dog outside of ye 
Pound! Behold! I reck notte of 
consequences whenne my _ Irish 
riseth. Yea, verily, whenne I wax 
wroth I waite notte to investigate 
ere I begin to yap and snarl and 
chew ears!” and he curled his tayle 
upward fiercely and looked proud. 

“Tut, tut, my son!’ 
olde mastiff. “ Do thou place a drag 
on thy fierce temper; else some day it wille lead thee 
into trouble and thou wilt come out looking as thongh 
thou hadst been through a session of ye Austrian Reichs- 
rath!” : 

But ye smalle dogge sneered atte hymme, sayinge: 

“Go to! thou who art so stupid and clumsy; whatte 
shouldst thou know about valor?” And he barked loudly 
and was exceeding vain of hys high temper. 








sedde an 


And one day a new dogge came to town. 

Now itte was so thatte thys new dogge was a freak 
gazabe, having ye look of a jay and ye legges of a 
dachshund. Yea, verily, he was built low to ye ground 
and looked smalle. Of a truth hvs size fooled ve smalle 
dogge, who thought hymme a mere childe. 

“By my father’s dew-claws!” gurgled ye smalle 
dogge, “here cometh one just my size!” and he sayled 
into ye humble dogge sayinge withinne hymself, “Lo, 
how easy!” , 

And itte came to pass thatte ye meek dogge was a 
greate surprise. Though hys legges were short. vette 
hadde he ye body of a bull-dogge and jaws like a stone- 
crusher: and itte happened thatte ere he knew where he 
was atte ye smalle dogge was being masticated like a 


large hunk of pepsin. 


By L. Otus Reese 


“A thousand times am I obliged to thee,’? mumbled 
ye deceptive scrapper, “for that thou hast furnished 
me with a square meal!” and he swallowed hymme 

“ Alas!”’ gasped ye smalle dogge as he went down, “1 
was proud of my quick temper, and lo! itte hath turned 
me into dogge-meat!”’ 

(Ye Lesson.) 

lirst Wallop: He that hunteth trouble shalle find itte. 

Second Kazip: Always count an hundred whenne 
angry; and if ye other fellow be ye biggest—keep on 
counting. 

Third Strike and Out: 
a bad breath 


If thou hast a high temper or 
don’t bragge about itte. 


Ye Hare & ye Hedgehog. 
y& HARE & ye Hedgehog went 


on a long journey. As they 
passed ‘through a lonely wood ye 
Hare suddenly became alarmed. 

“Heavens!” he exclaimed, 
“ whatte a place for robbers!” 

“Lette me have thy purse!” 
said ye Hedgehog. “ Nobody ever 
toucheth me!” 

When later ye Hare asked for 
ye return of hys dough ye Hedgehog 
handed him ye _ merrie ha-ha. 
“Your purse is quite sayfe!” 
grinned ye false friende. 

“ But I must have it!” expostulated ye excited Hare. 

“& whenne you get it,’”’ sedde ye Hedgehog politely, 
“please be soe good as to lette me know!” 

Then he sedde good-bye and went his way, leaving 
hys poore friend busted in a strange lande. 

Ye lesson, children, is this: 

(1) Aiways carrie your owne wadde. 

(2) Your olde sock is your best banker. 

(3) Trust your friends with your life, butte never with 
your monie. 











not been persistently opposed by self-seeking and time- 
serving politicians, in Congress and out of it, the progress 
of the Indians toward a state of civilization would have 
been vastly greater than it has been. 

The chief steps yet to be taken in the improvement 
of the conditions surrounding the Indians are, the gradual 
breaking up of the tribal system and the allotment of 
lands in severalty, according to the provisions of the 
Dawes act; the breaking up, also, and the just and equable 
distribution among the Indians of the great tribal funds 
now held in trust for them by the United States; the in- 
troduction among them of the various arts and industries 
suited to their capacities, needs and surroundings, and 
also of an educational system like that enjoyed by the 
American people in general, and calculated to bring them 
into harmony with American ideals in home, family, and 
community life. 

Two measures will be brought before Congress at an 
early date designed to hasten and promote these reform 
One will be a bill providing for the break- 
ing up of the tribal funds into individual holdings, and 
another, known as the Vreeland bill, extending the 
provisions of the Dawes act to the Indians of New York 
State by making provision for the purchase of certain 
titles to their lands and thus removing the obstacle which 
has hitherto stood in the way of allotting these lands to 
them in severalty. 


movements. 


This bill is bitterly opposed by a 
majority of the Indians themselves and by certain inter- 
ests allied with them, but of its wisdom and desirability 
there is no question among the unprejudiced friends of 
these people, and the measure, in its main principle, has 
the hearty indorsement of that representative and highly 
influential body of men and women known as the Mohonk 
Indian Conference, of Indian Commissioner Jones, and 
all of the members of the Board of Indian Commissioners 
with one exception. The early enactment of the Vreeland 
measure will go far toward relieving a situation which, 
in the opinion of such an earnest friend of the Indian and 
such an experienced. and competent authority as the vener 
able Bishop Huntington of Central New York, has been 
a foul blot upon the civilization of the Empire State. 

It should be said, in conclusion, that such “ prob- 
lems”? as actually exist in connection with our Indian 
wards will not be solved or disappear by reason of the 
disappearance of the Indians themselves, as many im- 
agine \s a matter of fact, these people are increasing 
in number despite all the untoward conditions under 
which they live. 
of Indians in the United States, exclusive of Alaska, as 
249,000; the census of 1900 gives them as 270,000. 
ful ethnologists see no reason to suppose that since Amer- 


The census of 1890 gave the number 
Care- 


ica Was discovered there has ever been a time when the 
Indians on our territory were materially more in number 
than they are now Our responsibilities, duties, and 
obligations, therefore, in this matter are not likely to be 
lessened for many years to come, or until in the process 
of time and under the operation of wise and enlightened 
laws the Indians cease to be “ wards,” 
distinct from all other peoples within our borders, and 


a class apart and 


are merged in the great body of our citizenship, where 
they rightfully belong. 


Time 


Ye Two Foxes. 
NCE UPONNE a time ye Sly 
Foxe had a visit from hys 

Country Cousin. 

Now this visitor was notte uppe 
to dayte; neither was he hand- 
some. Hys hayre and bearde were 
untrimmed & was worne in ye style 
affected by ye Antediluvians. Also 
there were burrs in hys tayle and 
tobacco staynes uponne hys whisk- 
ers 





“Ho, ho!” laughed ye Sly Foxe. 
“What a gazabe thou art, to be 
sure! Of a truth thou shouldst be 
able to make thy fortune hiring out as a professional 
scayrecrow!” 

Now ye Country Cousin, though a jaye, was no foole. 

“Goto!” he retorted. “ Before thou criticise my make- 
uppe go thou and examine thyne owne image in ye brooke!’ 

& it came to passe thatte whenne ye Sly Foxe looked 
into ye brooke, beholde! he saw a figure with a balde 
hedde, gouty feete, rheumy eyes, a redde nose and a hayre- 
less tayle! 

“Of a truth,” quoth he, “there are two of us and I 
wotted it notte!” and he sneaked uwaye into ye brush. 

And thys is ye lesson: 

(1) Ye Critie generally overlooketh a vast fielde atte 
home. 

(2) Never laugh atte a bayrefooted manne whenne 
thine own toes be peeping forth. 

(3) And verily a manne may be cross-eyed, pock- 
marked and pigeon-toed. He may have a hayre-lip, a 
bumme nose & a glasse eye. Yette is he aware of no in- 
congruity when he sayeth: 

“Whatte a funny-looking fellow Smythe is!” 

. © 

In need of a tonic? Take Abbott’s, the Original An- 

gostura, the king of tonics. At grocers’ and druggists’, 
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YOUTHFUL KIOWAS WHOM SANTA CLAUS HAS REMEMBERED. 























KIOWA MOTHER WITH HER GIFTS, a | 
A DOG, CANDY, ETC. . 


3 z ’ INDIAN BOY WITH PRESENTS 
©) : LADEN. 
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ABORIGINES HOMEWARD BOUND FROM THE CHRISTMAS-TRERF. 























HOMES OF WHITES, DUG-OUTS AND CABIN—DINNER SERVED IN LATTER. 


CHRISTMAS OBSERVANCES IN NEWLY-SETTLED OKLAHOMA. 
HOW THE HONORED DAY IS CELEBRATED BY THE INDIANS AND THE WHITES ON THE LONELY PRAIRIES, 


Photographs by Mra. C. R. Hume, See article on “ Status and Needs of the Jadian,” on opposite page. 
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SOME OF the most 
. serious blemishes 
in the writings of 
Charles Dickens, in the 
eyes of many critics, 
GUY WETM ska CARKYL, are his 


* Grimm Tales Made 
Gay.” 





occasional 
flights of sentiment 

such as those con 
nected with the final scenes in the lives of Little Nell, 
Paul Dombey, poor Jo, and other characters. Mr. Swin- 
burne, in his recent critique on Dickens and his creations, 
speaks of Little Nell as being “frankly as inhuman a 
monster as a baby with two heads.’’ But such veterans 
as Lord Jeffrey and Thackeray did not entertain this 
view, both of them declaring the death scene of Paul a 
master stroke Thackeray wrote of it in Punch: “It is 
unsurpassed—it is stupendous.’’ That these passages 
are not pure bathos, as some declare—mere perfunctory 
displays worked up for effeet—one may learn when he 
reads how Dickens himself was affected by the scenes 
described as he wrote them down. It is related by the 
novelist’s son that on the night his father “killed” Little 
Nell he wandered about the streets of London, a desolate 
It was at the same time that 
“T am breaking my heart 


and melancholy man. 
Dickens wrote to a friend: 
over this story and cannot bear to finish it.” 

The real anguish that Dickens underwent in sending 
Little Nell to her death was renewed when, in the fifth 
number of “Dombey,” he narrated the death of Paul, 
and the greater part of the night of January 14th, 1847 
(the day on which the chapter was written), the author 
wandered desolate and sad about the streets of Paris. 
He told his children that when rehearsing the incident 
of the boy’s demise for the publie readings, he could 
only master his intense emotion by keeping steadily be- 
fore his eyes the picture of his youngest child (Plorn), 
who was well, strong, and hearty. It was characteristic 
of Dickens, more, perhaps, than of most other persons 
of rare creative genius, that the people whom he in- 
troduced on the stage of life were real to him, and their 
trials and sorrows as well as their joys and successes 
moved him profoundly. The composition of “The 
Chimes” seems to have occasioned in the author a state 
of nervous excitement bordering close upon the alarming. 
In a note accompanying the third installment of the 
story, sent to Forster, he said: “This book . . . has 
made my face white in a foreign land. My cheeks, which 
were beginning to fill out, have sunk again; my eyes 
have grown immensely large; my hair is very lank; and 
the head inside the hair is hot and giddy. Read the 
scene at the end of the third part, twice. IT wouldn't 
write it twice for something.” 

= 

ha YOU should go down in the summer time among the 
wharves or along the docks at Nantucket, Province- 
town, Marblehead, or some other old town on the New 
England coast, redolent with seaweed and with memories 
of days gone by, you would be very likely to run across 
one or more characters bearing a strong resemblance to 
the “Cap’n Titus” which Mr. Clay Emery has embalmed 
in his little volume of stories, recently published by 
Doubleday, Page & Company. We ourselves had the 
happiness to fall in with such a person one day down at 
Nantucket three summers ago, an old whaling captain, 
stranded by age and infirmities, but in a delightfully 
garrulous and reminiscent mood. He told some stories 
that remind us of those in “Cap’n Titus,” but none, as 
we remember, so good’ or so amusing. A rare feast, in- 
indeed, is that which Mr. Emery has spread for his readers 
in this little volume. Take, for example, the eel story. 
According to the veracious captain, he accidentally hit 
upon a remarkable contrivance for making hot eel sand- 
wiches “while you wait.’”” There was an engine and a 
pump, and the eels came in by the barrel—“So when 
enybody wanted a sandwich I jest turned a valve and 
let an eel go through thet cylinder and he’d come out 
all roasted.”” And there is Uncle Silas’s experience with 
baked beans in a New York restaurant, “so poor, why 
gol dum it, you couldn’t digest ’em no mor’n a shark 
would digest a thrible B with a pepsin cocktail to help 
him out.” The account of how Cap’n Titus came to 
have a “breadfoot” is capital, that misfortune being 
brought about by that worthy himself as he dozed one 
winter evening by the kitchen fire and happened to put 
his foot into a pan of dough and then into the oven. 
“When his wife cum hum and woke him up the dough 
had kinder perkelated through his stockin’ and baked 
onto his foot harder’n flint, and they ain’t got the bread 
off yet, cause the minute they try to, the skin comes off 
with it. I don’t know whether it is so or not, but Seth 
Huckins says the Cap’n ain’t felt hungry on his starbud 

side sence the funny accident happened.” 

— 

OMANCE and _ tragedy, love and pathos, the ad- 
venturous and the picturesque, are mingled to- 
gether in truly delightful proportions in the story of 
“Chiquita,” by Merrill Tileson, which we have from the 
Merrill Company, of Chicago. The character who bears 
the title role, Chiquita, is the daughter of a Ute chief, 
and the story of her remarkable career, as it shifts from 
the Western plains to the drawing-rooms of New York 
and the White House at Washington, is full of touching 
pathos. Chiquita is educated in an Eastern college and 
acquires all the graces and accomplishments that years 
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of cultured and refined associations can give, but not 
all these things can quench her love for the wild life of 
her people. Brought back again to the scenes of her 
childhood, Chiquita became her old self again. “ Her 
restive spirit broke the bonds of captivity as soon as 
the first camp-fire was lighted. Like a golden-winged 
chrysalis she burst her civilization fe.ters and became 
again the forest-born Indian maiden, Chiquita.” We 
are assured by those who know better than we that this 
story holds up.a true and faithful picture of Indian life 
and character as itis to-day, and “as such it merits the 
attention of all who are interested in the study of the 
red man and would know his true situation and needs. 
_ 
HILE WE are not prepared to say that Sir Gilbert 
Parker’s latest work, “ Donovan Pasha” (D. Ap- 
pleton), is equal to “The Right of Way” in all respects, 
it is a fine collection of stories and entirely worthy of 
Sir Gilbert’s genius. The scenes, instead of being in 
Canada, a land of virgin forests and unpeopled solitudes, 
are among the hoary ruins and storied monuments of 
Egypt, the ancient and wonderful land of the Nile. In 
the story of “A Tyrant and a Lady,” Sir Gilbert makes 
one of his characters say: “ Egypt is the saddest, most 
beautiful, most mysterious place in the world. 
Egypt is the lost child of Creation—the dear, pitiful wail 
of genius and mystery of the world. She has kept the 
calendar of the ages—has outlasted all other nations, 
She has 


been the watcher of the world, the one who looks on, 


and remains the same as they change and pass. 


and suffers, as the rest of the nations struggle for and 
wound her in their turn.” Certainly in these stories this 
author shows Egypt as one of the finest fields for fietion 
in the world. 
this volume is an avant courier, making ready the way 


In an interesting foreword he tells us that 


for a novel of Egyptian life on which he has been working 

for years. 
_ 

HAT MAKES men fight? This is a question asked 

by the Russian General Skobeleff in Mr. Frederic 

Villiers’s new volume, “Pictures of Many. Wars.’ It 

seems from the replies that the motive varies with the 

nationality. Speaking of the Turks, the general re- 
marked: 

“T wonder why those men fight like fiends?” 

“It’s probably their fanaticism,” I replied. 
“Then,” I pointed out, “your men are just as fanatical. 
They fight for their particular God, the Great White 
Czar, and Holy Russia.” 

“Ves, that’s so,” laughed Skobeleff. Then, turning 
to his French guest, “And you, monsieur—-what do you 
fight for?” 

Gesticulating, as some Frenchmen will, he sprang 
up, posed heroically, and said, ‘Ah. 

“Bravo. And now, you English?”’ 

“Well, probably the greatest aspiration of all.” 

“Vat’s dat?” smiled the Frenchman. 

“Why, British interests, of course,” said I. 

Both he and Skobeleff laughed heartily at this. 

q 
Or LATE much has been said about the demise of 
poetical appreciation in the minds of this practical 
generation! Poets themselves have written 
twitting eaeh other with the dearth of their readers and 
the diminution of their royalties. One, it is said, wrote 
to another: 


Pour la gloire.” 


verses, 


* Of late we feel we're not so hugely read 
When we consider our thrilling sales each year 
We pale with apprehension, for we fear 
The man who used to buy our book is dead.”’ 


And perhaps the other should have retorted: 
‘Yea, thou art pale, that wast so hugely read, 
For thou, the buyer of thy book, art dead!”’ 

Be that as it may, the poems of John B. Tabb have 
to be excepted from the general fate, for his volumes have 
enjoyed widespread popularity; their easy grace, their 
neatness of phrase, their natural wit and pathos, have 
made them favorites everywhere. Indeed, the author 
seems to sweep the whole keyboard of human emotion. 
The announcement of a new volume of his verse, entitled 
“Later Lyrics” (John Lane), will be welcomed by a 
large circle of this verv practical generation. 

+ 
FIRST book by a new author, Miss Mabel G. Foster, 
comes from the press of Houghton, Mifflin & Co., 
with the title “The Heart of the Doctor.” It is a love 
story that has its setting in the old North End of Bos- 
ton, which the Italians have new taken possession of, but 
which still keeps the air of its historical and picturesque 
past. The hero is a young doctor, serving as interne 
in the dispensary among the: Italians; the heroine 
who proves to be a heroine in no’ mere complimentary 
sense—is the daughter of an old Boston family.  Cir- 
cumstances conspire against their happiness, -but the 
young doctor is made of sterling stuff, and has oppor- 
tunity to show heroism and devotion in unusual ways. 
The pictures of the Italian quarter, the humor with 
which the dialogue sparkles, and the characters that 
lighten the pages make the book one of the best stories 
of modern Boston, and the sustained interest of the love 
story makes it a most delightful romance. 
8 
E RESERVE our opinion of that person, young 
or old, who affects to be “above” reading such 
excellent nonsense as Guy Wetmore Carryl’s “Grimm 


6 


Tales Made Gay” 
(Houghton, Mifflin & 
Company), either as it 
appears in Mr. Car 


> 


ryl’s own verses or in 


DR DAVID J. BURRELL, 


the equally grotesque 
. . Author of ** The Wondertul 
illustrations accompa Teacher.” 
nving them by Mr. Al- 
bert Levering. It would be unforgivable, of course, for 
any one to take such liberties with the dear old fairy tales 
of Herman Grimm unless he did it in a truly frank and 
original fashion and in such delightful manner as Mr. 
Carryl has done here, telling 
‘*How the babes in the wood showed they couldn’t be beaten, 
How fair Cinderella disposed of her shoe, 
How Little Red Riding Hood came to be eaten 
How the fatuous wish of a peasant came true 
How Hop o’ My Thumb got rid of an onus, 
How the helpmeet of Blue-Beard made free with a door 
How Rumplestilz held out in vain for a bonus, 
How Jack made the Giants uncommonly sore 


NE OF the best-known and trusted evangelical 
teachers often startles his audiences by remarking 
that “the Bible never means what it says.’ He intends 
hy this to lead people to look through the Bible language 
to the principles that underlie it. This is what Mr. 
tobert I. Speer has done in his recent. book, “The Prin- 
ciples of Jesus.’ It is also what the distinguished pulpit 
orator, Dr. David J. Burrell, has done in his new book, 
“The Wonderful Teacher.’ Dr. Burrell’s book treats 
of the fundamental doctrines of Jesus, the Kingdom, 
ethics, and last things. Dr. Burrell’s book is different 
in method from Mr. Speer’s, which is a collection of fifty- 
four short chapters discussing the attitude of Jesus toward 
such modern practical questions as politics, marriage, 
war, law, work, etc. Mr. Speer’s book is already in its 
third edition, and the second edition of Dr. Burrell’s 
hook has been called for. Both are from the Revell 
Company 
a 
‘Two NEW Vale Press volumes are issued by John 
Lane. The first is a beautiful edition of “ Poems 
from Wordsworth,” chosen and e@dited by ‘T. Sturge 
Moore and illustrated with wood-cuts designed and en- 
graved by the compiler. Bound in’ white buekram, 
printed on rich hand-made paper and with the usual 
luxury of type and taste of ornament adopted by the 
Vale Press publishers, this is a unique book and one 
which might safely be chosen by those in search of gift 
as a welcome addition to the book-shelves of the biblio- 
phile. The other new Vale Press volume is a smaller 
octavo, and will interest: those whose special delight is in 
the French classics. It is a sumptuous selected edition 
of the French text of the sonnets of P. de Ronsard, with 
frontispiece designed and cut in wood by Lucien Pissarro, 
and beautifully fashioned borders and initial letters by 
the same artist and Esther Pissarro. 
a 
MONG THE many good things which The Century 
promises its readers during the coming months 
there is no feature which will awaken more pleasant an- 
ticipations than “ Lovely Mary,” the new story by Alice 
Caldwell Hegan, whose “Mrs. Wiggs of the Cabbage 
Patch” has delighted so many thousands during the 
present year. The character who gives the title to 
this new story is said to have as many interesting char- 
acteristics as Mrs. Wiggs. She runs away and becomes 
the inmate of the “Cabbage Patch,” so that Mrs. Wiggs 
and her children, with Miss Hazy, Chris and the rest, be- 
come characters in the new tale. For seven consecutive 
months “Mrs. Wiggs of the Cabbage Patch” has been 
among the six best-selling books in the United States. 
a 
CURIOUS and interesting letter of Robert Burns 
came up for sale recently in Edinburgh. It is ad- 
dressed to Peter Miller, Esq., of Dalswinter, Dumfries, 
and is dated 20th October, 1787. It covers two pages 
quarto. After complaining of having contracted a cold, 
and of the doctor refusing him permission to go out 
‘on pain of death,” he continues: “I want to be a small 
farmer, about a plow gang, in a pleasant country, un- 
der the auspices of a good landlord. Ihave no foolish 
notion ‘of being a’ tenant on easier terms than another. 
To find a place where one can live at all is not™easy. I 
only mean living soberly. The banks of the Nith are as 
sweet, poetic ground as I ever saw.”’ This letter, which 
is in a glass frame, sold for about two hundred dollars. 
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2 
Working Too Hard. 
WEAK, NERVOUS, AND RESTLESS? 

Horsrorp’s Acip PHOSPHATE restores strength, 
quiets the nerves, induces restful sleep. A most reliable 
constitutional tonic. Its benefits are lasting. 

2 2 
Baby’s Diary. 

A UNIQUE and handsome publication wherein to record 
the important events in baby’s life has just been issued by 
Borden’s Condensed Milk Co., 71 Hudson St., New York. 
It is not given away, but is sent on receipt of 10 cents. 

2 e 
TELEPHONE service is the twentieth-century means of 
communication, Rates for Residence Service in Manhat- 
tan from $48 a year. New York Telephone Co., 15 Dey 
Street, 111 W. 38th Street. 
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PRIMA-DONNA LUSTILY SINGING HER 
CHRISTMAS CAROL. 
John Odom, Quincy, Mass. 





(PRIZE-WINNER.) 
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SURVEYING THE WORLD FROM A SNUG RETREAT. 
J.C. Bohlenaer, Watertown, N. Y. 
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“1 LOVE MY KITTIES MORE 


. Trumbull, Plattsburg, N. Y. 





























































THAN I DO 








“OH, THAT I MIGHT CATCH THAT FAR-OFF BUTTERFLY !” 
Vrs. L. B. Robinson, Denver, Col 


ONE WHO IS ENTIRELY FITTED FOR 
HIS EXALTED POST. 
Nancy A. Niccoli, Patchogue, L. 1, 
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DANGEROUS ENEMY PROWLING AROUND A FRAIL CASTLE. 


E.E. Trumbull and Sarah Wea ver, Plattsburg, N. Y. 


CANDIDATES FOR HONORS 
FELINE FAVORITES OF THE CAMERISTS PICTURED IN 


ON THE STUMP FOR THE “ MILK THERE IS IN IT.” 
C. A. Alstrom, Minneapolis. 


NEW -YEAR’S CAT SHOW. 
INTERESTING AND STRIKING SITUATIONS IN OUR AMATEUR 


PHOTOGRAPHIC CONTEST. 


(SEE OFFERS OF VARIOUS SPECIAL PRIZES IN OUR AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHIC ANNOUNCEMENT ELSEWHERE IN THIS ISSUE.) 
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~ '} AMERICAN AUTOMOBILISTS TO ENTER AN INTERNATIONAL { dic S(N |= ae 
XI ——— — RACE—BICYCLE RACING POPULAR~ ASSOCIATION 7 CTS —_ 
© ie _ Nias FOOTBALL COMING a a 
AMERICAN AUTOMOBILES IN WorLp Ract In the fection and science that. a man who is not in perfect \ REMARKABLY Goop PoINTER.—Some_ remarkable 


way of international sport there has been made of 


no departure more interesting than the decision of the 
Automobile Club of America to enter contestants in the 


race for the International Cup It is evidence not only 


of # spirit of true sportsmanship, but also of a confidence 


on the part of American manufacturers that they have 
reached the stage where they dare to pit their product 
against that of foreign makers who have had several 
vears’ advantage in experience. The rules permit of only 
three machines being entered to re present any country 


and the Automobile Club has gone to the limit and er 
tered three The club’s action is of greater interest in 
view of the fact that the machines of the applicants for 
places on the team which will represent the club will 
probably be tried out on the road here before the team 
is finally decided upon he race will be held some time 
between May 15th and August l5th The distance will 
be on a course from about 344 miles to 416 miles (550 to 
650 kilometers) in length, and the machines competing 
must be made wholly in the countries they represent and 
be driven by a member of the club which entered them. 
No car may weigh less than SSO pounds or more than 
2,200 pounds As the cup is now held by S. F. Edge, of 
London, the Automobile Club of Great Britain and Ire- 
land has the option of naming the course and the time. 
It seems impossible to find a suitable course of the proper 
length in Great Britain, however, and the race is likely 
to be turned over to the Automobile Club of France to 
be run In such event it is probable that it will be con 
ducted in conjunction with the Paris-Madrid race in June. 
a 

MECHANICAL Sport IN. FAVOR In a pause of re 
flection, it is interesting and significant to note the de 
parture in sports in the direction of the mechanical. It 
was not many years ago When sports were limited to the 
personal activities of sentient creatures; the horse and 
the dog were the chief associations of the sportsman, 
besides the ball, the bat, the racket and the like Hunt 
ing and fishing and athletic games of every description 
comprised the whole. The gun and the rowing shell 
might be said to have been the nearest approach to me- 
chanical sporting appurtenances, apart from gymnasium 
apparatus. Now some of the greatest activities In com 
petitive sport hang on the perfection of a machine. The 
bieyele made the first great invasion. Then came the 
automobile, and now the air-ship threatens to enter the 
field. The procession of exhibitions at Madison Square 
Garden, New York, is significant of the change \fter the 
dogs and the horses came a six-day bicyele race, which 
attracted a greater attendance than either of the others. 
Next to come is an air-ship exhibition with working 
models, flying about beneath the steel-girded dome, and 
following that comes the automobile show. These are 
the newer sports that will not be a part of the sports- 
men’s show in March. The automobile show to be held 
in New York in this month will probably mark the high- 
water line of the automobile boom, as was the case with 
the bicycle in 1897. The restaurant, the gallery, the 
royal boxes, and even the cellar, have been laid out in 
spaces to accommodate those who could hot find room 
on the ground floor. 

- 

A Recorp FLESH-LOSING Day. 
ting rid of superfluous flesh is a serious one in the sporting 
world to-day, for the various branches of outdoor sport 


The question of get- 


and recreation have been brought to such a state of per 


EKarthquake’s Havoc in 


HILE THE inhabitants of Guam have caused but 
little trouble since that small and lonely island 

far out in the Pacific has come into the possession of the 
United States, peace and prosperity there, under American 

















PORCH OF THE “ PALACE,” WHICH WAS BADLY DAMAGED 
—(GOVERNOR SCHROEDER AND FAMILY ON PORCH. 


physical condition cannot hope to bold up his end, whether 
in single or team competition. The mere question of 
weight means more to the jockeys and_ prize-fighters 
than it does to men in less strenuous sporting fields, and 
the hard work and privation indulged in by jockeys to 
keep down to riding weight are enough to discourage 
many a lad from wishing to enter such a profession. The 
tremendous income received by the better class of jockeys 
and their power and prestige are enticing, but much hard 
work has to be done—much of it of the most distasteful 
sort—before the pigskin artist reaches the top of his 
Where one wins, hundreds fail. Even after 
reaching the top of the ladder the lad has still much hard 
work to do. He must fight his flesh every day and his 
diet is selected with more care than that of a dyspeptic 
lfurkish baths are a necessity, and besides this he must 


profession 


sometimes abstain from food for many hours before an 
important race. Football players are banged around 
pretty roughly for a couple of months and superfluous 
flesh melts away as if by magic. An untrained fat man 
in a football game of two thirty-five-minute halves might 
lose many pounds, if he was not killed before the game 
was over. Even the regular players, supposed to be 
trained down to the ounce, generally lose two or three 
pounds in an important match. It is left to Metealf, of 
the Yale team, to make a record for a trained athlete. 
According to ‘Trainer Murphy, Metealf lost eighteen 
pounds in the game at Princeton between the ‘Tigers 
and Yale. Metealf rested for four days at the country 
home of afriend after the game and is said to have re- 
gained fifteen of the eighteen pounds before he returned 
to New Haven, five days after the match. A fat man will 
lose from five to eight pounds in a Turkish bath if he re- 
mains in the hot room long enough. ‘Ten hours later he 
will have regained what was lost. With a well-trained 
athlete it is different. It will take him a week some- 
times to regain the lost flesh. 

AssocIATION FoornaLL WiLL Come.—Many observ- 
ing Americans who have returned from abroad during 
the last few months speak in the highest praise of the 
association football games they saw on the other side 
of the water. It is a significant fact that this really 
spectacular and fast game has not a greater following in 
this country. In England a Rugby game will be played 
on one field and an association game near by, and the 
latter will outdraw the college game on an average of ten 
to one. ‘Those fond of the rougher college game will say 
that cricket is wonderfully popular in England and has 
a comparatively small following here, but this. retort: is 
not fair. Cricket is a game which requires much time, and 
it is pretty generally admitted that the average Amer 
ican likes a quick result in his sports. Association foot 
ball is just as fast as the college game, is much more 
easily understood by the spectators, and is more open 
and spectacular. In association football only the goal 
keeper can touch the ball with his hands, and the game 
is footbalk in all that the name implies. Veterans will 
remember that, thirty or forty years ago, when they were 
boys, they played a sort of football which greatly 
resembled the association game as it is played to-day. 
\ssociation football would prove to be a splendid game for 
school and preparatory teams, and serious accidents would 
be much less frequent than they are to-day. Barked 
shins are generally the most painful accidents in this 
pastime 


domination, have been rudely interrupted at times. The 
disturbances have been due not to man’s but to nature’s 
restless moods. Some time ago a destructive storm 
swept the island, and recently an earthquake shook it so 
furiously that much property was wrecked, though happily 
only one person was killed and only five injured. The 
financial loss is estimated at $125,000, a very large one 
for so poor a community. In Agana, the capital, there 
was hardly a stone building left standing or in a safe 
condition, only wooden structures resisting the shocks. The 
Governor’s “palace,” occupied by Commander Seaton 
Schroeder, U.S. N., the Governor of Guam, and his family, 
was badly damaged, the ceilings falling and the walls with 
all their old paintings being ruined. ‘The framework, how- 
ever, Was stanch, and the building was made habitable 
again at onee, and it became a refuge for a number of 
distressed people. The Marine Corps building suffered 
damage which it will cost $15,000 to repair, and the Maria 
Schroeder Hospital, named after Mrs. Schroeder, and 
built at an expense of $10,000, was destroyed. Several 
sick persons had just been moved into it, but fortunately 
none of these was killed. All the other public buildings 
at Agana were more or less shattered, including the church. 
At other points the effects of the “quake” were also 
serious, churches, schoolhouses, and other structures 
being wholly or partially demolished. The seismic vis- 
itation excited the greatest terror among the Guamites, 
who generally fell on their knees and prayed to heaven 
for help. Governor Schroeder proved equal to the emer- 
gency and took effective steps to calm and relieve the 
unfortunates. He even thought of the German colony 
on the island of Seypan and sent the United States steam- 
ship Justin there to see if aid was needed, which was not 
the case, the earthquake not having extended that far, 


yarns have been told of that sagacious animal. the pointer 
but an incident that happened in the field near Charlotte, 
XN. C., on the main line of the Southern Railway, not long 
Quail are now unusually plenti- 
ful in that district, and many Northern sportsmen are 
there at present. From Charlotte to Biltmore, the Vander- 
bilt preserves, and across to Aiken, where so many wealthy 


‘ago, can be vouched for. 


and society people spend a portion ot the winter, there is 
good shooting. The dog in question is a nicely marked 
liver-colored pointer, noted for his. sterling steadiness 
when he discovers the birds. He will hold a covey for 
an hour and not budge, with his nose close to the ground 
and his long tail as rigid as a ramrod. tecently a big 
covey was flushed in a stubble field near the road where 
the hunters had left their wagon. As it was getting late 
the three hunters decided to stop shooting for the day 
Not fifty 
vards from where the covey had been flushed, the liver- 


and started for the wagon, calling in the dogs. 


colored pointer came to a stand us immovable as a piece 
His owner called to him, but he would not 
budge, and believing that two coveys would not lie so 


ol masonry. 


close together the owner supposed that the dog was point- 
ing at the spot where the original covey had been feeding 
earlier in the day. He went back to the dog and booted 
him sharply, but he would not budge. Then the owner 
picked the dog up around the barrel and started to carry 
The dog kept his nose pointed back, 
with his tail still in a rigid point. He was placed in the 
wagon, but continued to point out into the stubble field. 
One of the other hunters jumped out of the wagon and told 
the owner to come on and investigate, anyway. The dog 
crept slowly back to the point from which he had been 
carried and then stood still in beautiful position. The 
hunters walked in ahead of him and flushed a covey of 


him to the wagon. 


as fine quail as have been bagged in the Carolinas this 
Old hunters will tell you that quail sometimes 
lie that close together, but it is a rare incident. 

GEORGE E. STACKHOUSE. 


season. 


4 
Sporting Queries Answered. 
CM. S., Louisvince In ping-pong any sort of underhand 
serve is permitted Iwists and curves are very advantageous 


provided the player bas control of the ball 

A. I , BRooKLYN Quail stick closer to civilization than 
most game, except the despised rabbit In the mountains farthest 
away from the railroads you will find the best turkey shooting 


i Ss 
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Beautiful Christmas Postal Cards—Five Cents. 
HE ATTRACTIVE set of eight illustrated Christmas 
postal cards embraced in our Christmas number 
has attracted many favorable comments. Thousands of 
these cards have been sent as Christmas greetings to 
friends and relatives at home and = abroad We have 
had requests for extra sets from many readers and have 
arranged to send a complete set of the eight illustrated 
postals to any address on receipt of five cents and a 
two-cent stamp for postage. Some subscribers write that 
they failed to receive the postals in their Christmas num- 
ber. In any case where this occurred, by reason of the 
abstraction of the cards from the paper or from any 
other cause, if subscribers will notify us and send us a 
two-cent stamp to cover postage, we will send them the 


complete set of Christmas postals. 


xuam 


Guam has quite frequently been troubled with earth- 
quakes, but the latest was the severest in its history. 
It is to be hoped that this record will never be broken 
and that the island will have a long space of quiet. 

















FINE CHURCH AT AGANA, WHICH WAS AMONG THE 
STRUCTURES SERIOUSLY AFFECTED. 
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THE CHRISTENING CEREMONY—MISS GAGE BREAKS A BOTTLE OF CHAMPAGNE AND WISHES THE ENTERPRISE GOOD LUCK.— Ponting 


















































LARGE INDIA-RUBBER 
BUOYS WHICH 
FLOATED THE HEAVY 
CABLE. 
Ponting, 
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EIGHT HUNDRED MILES 
OF CABLE COILED 
"N A TANK ON 
THE “ SILVERTON.” 
Wiedener. 
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CROWD AIDING TWELVE HORSES IN VAIN ATTEMPT TO PULL ThE SHORE END IN THROUGH THE SURF—CABLE-SHIP “ SILVERTON ” 
F IN THE DISTANCE.—Ponting. 
Si 


















































LUCILLE GAGE, DAUGHTER OF CAL!FORN'A’S GOVERNOR, WAITING TO CHRISTEN THE CABLE. 
Reading from lett to right -Mayor Schmutz, of San Francisco; Governor Gage, Lucille Gage, Mrs 
Gage, and Clarence Mackay. /onting. 


BINDING THE UNITED STATES TO ITS NEW POSSESSIONS. 





THREE CHEERS FOR PRESIDENT CLARENCE MACKAY AFTER THE 
BEEN SPLICED. 





















TWO SECTIONS HAD 





The shore end of the new great Pacific cable, which is being laid by the Pacific Commercial Cable Company, of which Clarence Mackay is the president ‘ cesstully 
landed a mile south of the Cliff House, near San Francisco, on December 14th. <A large crowd witnessed the proceedings, and the cable was christened by Miss Lucille Gage, tl 
little daughter of the Governor of California, who broke a bottle of champagne and uttered these words: ‘+ To the memory of John W. Mackay I christen thee P ( 

May it always carry messages of happiness.” Since that event the 2,.500-mile section from this country to Hawaii has been lowered to the sea-bed and will soon | | 
operation. From Honolulu the cable will be extended to Guam and the Philippines. and later to Shanghai, China. 
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asper’s Hints to Money-makers 


NOTICE.—This department is intended for the 
information of the regular readers of Lesir’s 
WEEKLY No charge is made for answering ques- 
tions, and all communications are treated confiden- 
tially Correspondents should always inclose a 
stamp, as sometimes a personal reply is necessary 
Inquiries should refer only to matters directly con- 
nected with Wall Street interests Subscribers to 
Leatir’s WereKkiy at the home office, at regular 
subscription rates, namely, $4 per annum, are 
placed ona preferred list, entitling them to the early 


y of the papers, and in emergencies, to answers 
by mail or telegraph Address “‘Jasper,”’ Lesiin’s 
Week 110 Fifth Avenue, New York 
Wits! CONTENDING currents beset 

the financier and speculator at the 
close of the year! The money situation 1s 
the whirlpool ol interest. Speculators 


clamor for cheaper money, for brokers can 


not carry their accounts with interest rates 
at prohibitive figures But easier money 
means exports of gold to pay our heavy 


debit balances abroad, and « xports of gold 
in turn will lead to higher money at home 
Again, interested in higher 


prices 


speculators are 
for corn, wheat, and other speculat ive 
gut the higher their 
the lower the 


exportable products 
prices the less the exports; 
prices the greater the amounts that we can 
sell abroad, to use the proceeds, in part at 


our heavy indebted- 


least, in payment of 
ness to foreign money-lenders 
The foreigner, to whom we are such 


heavy debtors, is also moved by contending 


emotions If we send our gold abroad it 


will mean a liquidation of, and hence lower 


prices for, the securities which he holds as 
collateral for our loans, and a depreciation 
in the value of that collateral his is an 
important factor, and it is probably the 
principal reason why the foreign money 

lenders have not been more insistent on | 
the payment of American loans. They 


realize that if they put on the serews and 
compel payment, liquidation on an exten 
Sut 
for the 


sive seale must immediately ensue 


the borrower must pay some time, 


postponement of the day of ettlement can 


not be forever lhe perplexing question 
with American bankers and financiers 1s, 
How shall we pay? And when? 

lhe greater the distrust abroad of the 


solidity of financial and = industrial 
structure, the stronger the pressure on US 


The 


our 


to pay up and close out our accounts. 


LESLIE'S WEEALY 


vital importance of a continuance of pros- 
perous conditions, of good crops, and indus- 
the line must there 
thoughtful 

I commend this observation to those 
think this country 
withstand the evil effects 


strike as that in the coal region and of labor 


trial peace all along 


lore be appreciated by every 


man 
who to 


can continue 


of such a great 
troubles all along the line 


the stock pre- 
cisely that which I predicted it would be 


The course of market is 
a“ down- 
effort 
made to advance prices, the number of those 


fluctuating, feverish, and with 


ward tendency. Every time an is 


who want to sell discloses itself to be greater 


than the number who want to buy, and 
insiders who seek a chance to unload 
find themselves in danger of assuming 
heavier obligations. Every unfavorable 
rumor now excites graver apprehension. 


sull rumors are unpopular and unmarket- 


able. High interest rates make it diffi 
cult for brokers to carry their customers 
and for banks to carry their brokers. Any 
one who has been through similar expe- 


riences in the past in Wall Street knows 
that this condition is precisely that which 
has invariably preceded a falling market. 
W do not he ar so much about prosperous 
business conditions as we have been hearing 
in the past Perhaps conditions are not so 
The that the 
United States Steel Corporation, for in- 


prosperous. announcement 
stance, proposes to begin a hot warfare on 
its independent rivals is not reassuring, for 
it demonstrates that the period of unwonted 
iron and 
Hereto 
well 
the United States Steel Corporation, have 
that 


, ho 


“activity certain branches of 
steel passed. 


fore the independent concerns, 


in 
manufacturing has 
as 


“458 


been overburdened with orders 


SO) 
there has been no clashing of interests 
Now, how 
ever, the situation has changed, and the in 


rivalry, no cutting of prices 


dependent concerns, to keep their mills 
running, have been compelled to reduce 
prices for tin plate, wire, pipe, sheets, and 
other The steel trust 
either meet this competition or buy its com- 
petitors out. 


products. must 


It has made up its mind that 
it is cheaper, in the end, to do the former. 
























THE ALTA 


and in operation. 


Million Dollars worth of ore. 


a year. 


without notice. 


tigate this property thoroughly. 


and literature explains in full. 


INVITES 
CAPITAL 


WITH PROPERTY LOCATED IN THE FAMOUS SAN JUAN DISTRICT OF 
COLORADO, OFFERS SOME OF ITS STOCK FOR PUBLIC SUBSCRIPTION. 


The Alta is a substantial, producing mine. 
gold and silver during the past year. A Hundred Thousand Dollar mill is erected 
Our own acrial tram carries the ore from mine to mill. 

Conservative capital seeking safe, yet more profitable channels for investment 
than real estate or bank certificates, is asked to investigate this meritorious 
property and the integrity and standing of the men who are identified with it. 

The Alta Mine is located in the famous San Juan Gold Belt near Telluride, 
Colorado, in the very heart of the great gold producing section, which boasts of the 
wonderful Smuggler Union with a record of $20,000,000 produced thus far. 

The Company owns 28 claims, many of which have large proven ore bodies, 
and the most valuable water and timber rights in the vicinity. 
development work has already been done on the Alta claim, exposing Two 
During this development work in excess of One 
Hundred Thousand Dollars in Gold and Silver has been taken out within 


The Company requires additional money to pay its obligations. 
it owed $514,000. Nov. Ist, 1902, the debt was reduced to $125,000. Nota single 
share of promotion stock has been issued. Every share has been bought and 
paid for at the prevailing market price, which is now 50 cents, subject to advance 


If you have idle moncy, or if your money is bringing meager returns, inves- 
It will pay a handsome dividend out of the 
Alta alone, with 2,0 of the remaining claims still to develop. Our booklet 
Write to-day. 







MINES CO. 





It has yielded over $100,000 in 


Over 4,000 feet of 


May Ist, 1901, 








12 PABST BUILDING, . . 


WIN. J. MORGAN & FINCK, Fiscal Asts., 





MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


| 


| withdrawn? 


| 


But what will be the outcome of warfare 
in the iron trade? Will it destroy the in- 
dependent opposition concerns? If so, who 
will foot the bill? The cost of such a war- 
fare must be met by both parties to the 
controversy Evidence of 


a decadence of 
prosperous conditions is found also in the 
finally effort the 
Tin Plate Company to secure the consent 


successful of American 





of its workers in the Amalgamated Associa- 
tion to a 25 per cent. reduction in wages 
in order to enable American tin makers to 
meet the competition of the poorly-paid 
workingmen Wales. Evidently the 
tariff on American tin is not high enough to 
protect the present standard of American | 
Yet what will happen if the demand 

of the tariff reformers for the removal or 


of 


wages. 


reduction of the existing tariff on tin and 
other trust products is carried through by 
the next 
realize that prosperity must in due season 


Congress? Those who cannot 
be followed by adversity, just as surely as 
good health is always in jeopardy of sick- 
ness, are those who let some one else do all 
their thinking. 

The liquidation in United States Steel, 
which drove the price down to figures that 
scared the Strect, involving losses of hun- 


dreds of millions among the many thousands 
of its stockholders, justified all that I have 
said, again and again, regarding this enor- 
mously inflated industrial. The sensational 
collapse of the shares of the Consolidated 
Lake Superior Company, which had been 
handled by expert and conscienceless Phila- 
delphia manipulators, is another thing that 
might have been expected, because this 
enterprise is largely in the nature of an 
experiment, though its shares have been 
boosted up to figures that could have been 
attained only by those of a standard, well- 
organized, and thoroughly developed busi- 
linding itself short 
funds, it had to borrow money the best way 
it could, and in a day the shrinkage in its 
capital stock footed up $13,000,000. — This 


ness enterprise. of 


| experience was precisely like that of the 


new ship-building company, financed by a 
New York trust company until financing 
could not 
money, 


continued because of tight 
How many other syndicates who 
have arranged mergers such as that of the 


be 


lead companies, of the international shipping 
lines, and the great structural 
cerns, and so on, are prepared, in the face 


steel con- 
of a tight money market, to carry out their 
plans? Let the ticker tell the tale. 

We must pay our debt abroad, and if 
prices of American stocks and bonds could 
be brought down again to a fair investment 
level, we might be able to liquidate this for- 
eign obligation in part by the sale of our 
securities to customers across the Atlantic. 
We cannot do this, however, until confi- 
in market has been restored. 


dence our 


Thus far, the banks have driven out the | 
wildcat speculators of Wall Street, but they | 


are still compelled to protect several large 
syndicates and some of the heaviest bor- 
rowers. 

What will happen if this protection is | 
What would happen if some | 
of the Western speculators, whose rapid ac- | 
cumulation of wealth has been the cause of 
so much comment, should be unable to face 
the music? What would happen if the 
same fate should befall the United States 

Continued on following page. 





JOSEPH B. TOPLITZ, | 


| Member California Stock and Oil Exchange, Member 


| 


Tonopah Stock Exchange. 
Telephone BUSH 3885. 


| Bank Reference: Calltornia Safe Deposit & Trust Company, S, F. 


| * Cecil R” 


| Address : 


tecommends of 


California Oil Stocks: 


* Hlome,” * Kern” and“ Monarch” (of Arizona). 


Tonopah Mining Stocks: 


* Montana Tonopah.” 
Tonopah Syndicate, 


California Gold Mining Stocks: 


and “ Grass Valley 
di 


marketable and good and dividend-paving stocks. 


Send for a Copy of Ready Reference Tonopah Map 


Price List. 


Whenever there is any notable development in a com- 
pany or change in the price of stocks, my clients interested 
in same at once receive such information by wire or mail, 
without further charge. I also engage to keep you fully 


| posted on your purchases made through my agency and 


thus oftentimes put you in a position to acquire desirable 
stock at low prices, 


Write to undersigned for prices before buying 


elsewhere; also for information regarding Oil and Mining | 


) 


Stock Investments paying regular dividends, returning 10 
per vent. to 24 per cent. per annum; also for suggestions as 
to the best speculative purposes. Correspondence invited. 


JOSEPH B. TOPLITZ, 


| 





| C. 


Consolidated,” and other 
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FINANCIAL AND INSURANCE. 





Our Book, 

‘“*‘A Glimpse at Wall Street 
and Its Markets,’’ 

as well as fluctuation 

reports, issued to persons 

interested in the subject. 


JACOB BERRY & CO. 


Members of the 

Consolidated Stock and 

New York Produce Exchanges, 
44-46 Broadway, New York. 
Boston, Phila., Hartford, 
Montreal Established 1865 


Avrreo M. Lamar 


BANKER 
Member New York Con. Stock Fxchange 
MAIN OFFICE, EXCHANGE BUILDING 
60 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, 





( 215 West 125th Street 
BRANCH BY East 42d Street 
OFFICES j iz Fast 283d Street 
Femple Bar Bidg., Brooklyn 

Transacts a general banking business, executes com 
mission orders in STOCKS, GRAIN, COTTON, and 
deals in high-grade INVESTMENT SECURITIES 
ISSUED IN SEMI-MONTHLY SERIES: 

AN EXHAUSTIVE REVIEW AND AN- 
ALYSIS OF THE LEADING RAILWAY 
AND INDUSTRIAL ENTERPRISES OF 
THE COUNTRY, WHICH PERMIT IN- 
VESTORS TO INTELLIGENTLY DE- 
TERMINE SECURITY VALUES. 
MAP ACCOMPANIES EACH RAILWAY ‘TREA 

risk. 


The following are complete and ready for distribution 


Erie, Wabash, St. Paul, Chicago Great Western, 
American Sugar, Missouri Pacific, Chesapeake and Ohio, 
New York Central, Southern Pacific, Union Pacific, 
Southern Railway, Atchison, Pennsylvania, and 
Reading 


Can be had by calling at our offices or by addressing 
Statistical Department, Main Office. 


OUR NEXT SERIAL, NO. 15, WILL BE DEVOTED 
TO A REVIEW AND ANALYSIS OF 


B. & O. 





W. E. WOODEND & CO. 


25 BROAD STREET, 


BROAD EXCHANGE BUILDING, NEW YORK. 
Members New York UPTOWN BRANCH: 
Consolidated Stock Exchange, 28 33D ST. 


CHICAGO OFFICES: 159 LA SALLE 
DIRECT PRIVATE WIRES. 


ST. 


“This Beats New Jersey ”’ 
under South Da- 


CHARTERS PROCURED inc acs "ia0 


few dollars. Write for Corporation laws, blanks, by 
laws, and forms to Puitip LAwrence, late Ass’t-Sec. 
of State, Huron, South Dakota, or Room K, 
Floor, 220 Broadway, New York. 


THUNDER MOUNTAIN 


2oth 





TO Invest in no Thunder Mountain Stockh 
until you get my advice. I am in the 

INVES center of the excitement —my advice 
may be valuable to you. Write to 


TORS 


Dividends 


ADRIAN G. HANAUER, + Spokane, Wash. 





Attractive prospec- 
tus giving full infor- 
mation how every 
Investor secure 
Sent free upon request. 


can 


regular divicends. 


SANFORD MAKEEVER & CO., 
3onds, Stocks or Investments, 


84 Adams St., CHICAGO, or 170 B’way, NEW YORK 








Cuarves H. FRESHMAN. W. J. ARKELL, Special. 
JAMES ARKELL. Paut W. Horsacn, Special. 


H. FRESHMAN @ CoO., 


Bankers and Brokers, 
Specialists in 
ALL SECURITIES DEALT IN 
ON THE NEW YORK ‘‘ CURB.” 
74 Broadway, New York. 


Telephone, 2591 Cortlandt. Cable Address, ‘ Chicle.” 
To Readers of 
LESLIE’S 
WEEKLY :— 


We own and control a Company with assets ot 
over one million dollars; our officers are men ot 
brains and capital; our management have had ten 

ears’ experience in the | We need 
Sorter capital to carry on our work and accord 
ingly make you the tollowing offer: 





business. 


To every purchaser of our securities we give a 
first mortgage on all our assets; we pay you 6 
per cent. yearly interest through the Interna 
tional Trust Company of Boston, on every dollar 
you pul ins returnto you your money mside of 
ten years beside paying a legitimate dividend on 
all holdinas of stock~which we qive as a bonus 
with every 6 per cent. bond purchased, 

An explanation of our financial plan, together 
with an accurate and careful description of our 
properties, is given in our illustrated booklet en- 
titled ‘6 Per Cent. First Mortgage Sinking Fund 
Gold Bonds.” It is worth your reading. A copy 
sent free on application to 


THE CONSOLIDATED UBERO 
PLANTATIONS COMPANY, 
96 State Street, BOSTON, MASS. 








880 Pine Street, San Fr isco, Cal. 
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ABOUT Led ‘to OF THE MEN 


in mercantile and professional 
life owe something of their 
success to personal appear- 
ance. The leisure class owes 
still more to the same cause. 
The few genuine geniuses suc- 
ceed in spite of it. Personal 
appearance is largely a matter 
of dress. Dress is largely a 
matter of the Cravat. This 
was understood by some as 
far back as the days of Beau 
Brummel, but it is only the 
later section of the present 
generation of men who have 
fully grasped it. The well- 
groomed man of to-day, even 
when he must economize on 
other articles of apparel, buys 
ten cravats where his daddy 
bought one. 














There a 36-page text book called ‘THe Ci 
’ It tells of the What, Where, When and How ot a 
Man’s Cravat Its Names and Shapes, Its Tying, Its 
Care, Its Selection, Its Various Forms tor Spec ial Occa 
ions and Functions, Its Color Scheme, Its Adjuncts 
Pins, Fasteners, Etc., Its Don’ts, in fact, 


All about a Man’s Cravat. 


it is profusely and sumptuously illustrated by one of the 
foremost artists of America. The first edition cost the pub- 
lishers over $15,000, but you can have a copy for the asking, 
by sending this Adv’t with your address and 6 cents in stamps 
to the Publisher, James R. Keiser, 122-124 Fifth Avenue, New 
York. If you prefer a bound copy, de Luxe edition, send 15 


cents in stamps. 


OFFICIAL LEGAL NOTICES. 


ATTENTION IS CALLED TO THE ADVER- 
PISEMENT IN THE CITY RECORD of Decem 
ber 16 to 30, 1902, of the confirmation by the Su- 
preme Court and the entering in the Bureau for the 
Collection of Assessments and Arrears, of 
ments for OPENING AND ACQUIRING 
BOROUGH 


ASSESS 


to the following named streets in the 
OF THE BRONX 

24TH WARD, SECTION 11, EAST 186TH 
STREET OPENING, from 3d Avenue to Park 
Avenue; confirmed October 14, 1902; entered 
December 12, 1902 

24TH WARD, SECTION 12, EAST 242D 


STREET OPENING, from Katonah Avenue to the 
northern boundary of the City; confirmed October 
20, 1902; entered December 12, 1902 
EDWARD M. GROUT, Comptroller 
City of New York, December 12, 1902 


ATTENTION 


IS CALLED TO THE ADVER- 
PISEMENT IN THE CITY RECORD of Decem 
ber 19, 1902, to January 3, 1903, of the confirma 
tion by the Board of Revision of Assessments and 
the entering in the Bureau for the Collection of 


Assessments and Arrears, of assessments for LOCAL 
IMPROVEMENTS in the BOROUGH OF THE 
BRONX: 

23RD WARD, SECTION 11, BOONE STREE' 
SEWER, from West Farms Road to Freeman 
Street 

24TH WARD, SECTION 11, WALTON 
AVENUE SEWER, from Belmont to Rockwood 
Streets; also, ROCKWOOD STREET SEWER, 
from Walton Avenue to the Grand Boulevard and 
Coneourse 

24TH WARD, SECTIONS 11 and 12, EAS 
ISVTH STREET SEWER, from Belmont Avenue 
to Arthur Avenue; also, ARTHUR AVENUI 
SEWER, between East 187th Street and Pelham 
Avenue 


EDWARD M. GROUT, Comptroller 


City of New York, December 17, 1902 

ATTENTION IS CALLED TO THE ADVER 
rISEMENT IN THE CITY RECORD of De- 
cember 5 to 18, 1902, of the confirmation by the 
Supreme Court and the entering in the Bureau | 
for the Collection of Assessments and Arrears, of 
assessment for OPENING AND ACQUIRING 
TITLE to the following named street in the BOR 
OUGH OF MANHATTAN 

12TH WARD, SECTION 7, WEST 144TH 
STREET OPENING, from Hamilton Terrace 
to Convent Avenue. Confirmed October 20, 
1902; entered December 3, 1902 

EDWARD M. GROUT, Comptroller 

City of New York, December 3, 1902 

ATTENTION IS CALLI rO THE ADVER- 
LISEMENT IN THE Cry RECORD of De 
cember 5 to 18, 1902, of the confirmation by the 
Supreme Court and the entering in the Bureau 
for the Collection of Assessments and Arrears, of 
assessment for OPENING AND ACQUIR ING 
ritLE to the following named avenue in the 
BOROUGH OF THE BRONX 

24TH VARD, SECTION 11, ANDREWS 
AVENUE OPENING, from Burnside Avenue 
to Kast 180th Street. Confirmed October 20, 
1902; entered December 3, 1902 


EDWARD M. GROUT, Comptroller, 





City of New York, December 3, 1902 
_ ATTENTION IS CALLED TO THE ADVER- 
TISEMENT IN THE CITY RECORD of De 
cember 12 to 26, 1902, of the confirmation by the 


Board of Revision of Assessments and the enter- 
ing in the Bureau for the Collection of Assess- 
ments and Arrears, of assessments for LOCAL 
IMP ROVE MENTS in the BOROUGH OF MAN 
HATTAN 

12TH WARD, SECTION 8, 163D STREE' 
PAVING, from Amsterdam Avenue to Edge 
combe Avenue 

9TH AND 15TH WARDS, SECTION 2, WES’ 
STREET SEWER, between West Ilith Street 


ond sroeatie Street; 


also, WASHINGTON STREE1 


SEWER, between Jane Street and West 
Str elt also, ALTE RATION AND IMPROVE- 
MENT TO CONNECTING SEWERS IN peo} 
BETHUNE, WEST 12TH, JANE, HORA oe 
W SBHINGTON A AND GA ANSEVOORT STREE’ 
AND 13TH NUE 
- > bw ARD M. GROUT, Comptroller 
City of New York, December 10, 1902 


ATTENTION IS CALLED TO THE ADVER- 
TISE MENT IN THE CITY RECORD of De- 
cember 12 to 26, 1902, of the confirmation by the 
Board of Revision of Assessments and the entering 
ci ~ Bureau for the Collection of Assessments 
and Arrears, of assessments for LOCAI IM- 
PROVEMENTS the BOROUGH . THE 
BRONX in 1e@ BOROUGH Ol rHE 

GARDEN 


ston WARD, 
STREET SEWER, between C re > { 
Southern Boulevard bk AST OTH Siti cet 
SEWER, from Southern Boulev: ard to the tien 
summit situated west of Marmion Avenue. EAST 
183D STREET SEWER, between Southern 
Boulevard and Adams ‘soll also, PROSPECT 
AVENUE SEWER, from East 1831 Street. to 
Grote Street. 

EDWARD M. GROUT, © pinptroller. 

City of New York, December 10, 190 
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12th | 
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FAMOUS CLUB CAR OF BALTIMORE AND OHIO RAILROAD IN WHICH THE COMMISSION TOOK TESTIMONY. 


BY OF 


Strike Arbitrators’ 


|= COMMISSION 
to 


COURTESY 


the 
great coal 


appointed by 


President arbitrate the 


strike in Pennsylvania has introduced an 
interesting novelty into the methods of 
bodies of that description. On their trip 


the arbi- 


special Pullman sleep- 


from Washington to Scranton 
trators occupied a 
long with them the Balti- 


and Ohio Railroad club ear, 


ing car, but took a 


more which has 


been used by them as a “court room.” — In 
this car they took the testimony of wit- 
hesses who appeared before them to de- 
scribe the conditions in the mines and the 


Having a portable office the 
tribunal was not obliged to hunt up a meet- 


miners’ homes, 


THE BALTIMORE 


AND OHIO RAILROAD COMPANY. 


“Court Room” Car 


ing place in each town in which it held its 
sessions. The club car is a convenient one 
for the purpose mentioned, being unlike 
ordinary cars and simply a regular room on 
wheels. It has no stationary seats or fur- 
niture, but is supplied with movable chairs 
and tables. It is well appointed and com- 
fortable. It was built more than two years 
ago and was “inaugurated” by the Grid- 
iron Club of Washington on its visit to the 
Lotos Club of New York in March, 1900. 
Later it was used by Admiral Dewey dur- 
ing his journey to Chicago and the North- 
west, and since that time it has been much 
sought after by various organizations for 
convention purposes. 





. e 
Jaspers Hints 
Continued from preceding page. 
Trust that Amalgamated 
The prediction is heard in many 
quarters that the iron and steel 
liable to go back to what they 
were three years ago when depression pre 
vailed. What 
of United States Steel common if the 
Bad 
lapse of Amalgamated Copper was, that of 


Steel overtook 
Copper? 
prices of 


produc ts are 


would happen to the shares 
divi- 


dends were cut or passed ? as the col- 
| 


the billion-dollar trust would be decidedly 
worse. 

The West, which was supposed to have 
plenty of money, has been speculating 
to such an extent, not only in stocks, but 
also in grain and real estate, that it has 

| use for all its own funds and all that it can 
borrow in the East. The much-vaunted 
| prosperity of the railroads is due, in great 


asure, to the increased freight tariffs, 
which have been skillfully maintained, 
rather than to an inereased volume of busi 
ness, though the latter also shows an im- 


provement. If prosperous conditions relax, 
general complaints will be heard of the new 
freight rates and this will lead to compul- 
sory reduction of rates or to the alternative 
of legislative and drastic 
monopoly action, 


We are 


which 


interference anti- 


now confronted by a condition 


a danger. The Secret ary 


of the Treasury has exhausted his resources. 
Stocks are at a high level, some of them 
higher than they were a year ago. Money 


is in demand at home and abroad. Foreign 
lenders their credit, and 
great financial propositions in both the in- 
dustrial the railroad world remain to 
he worked out. We have inflated the cap- 
ital of our industrials during the past year 


are withdrawing 


and 


A Chenin henna Place. 


lew Winter resorts have the equal of Lake- 
wood’s advantages, which are, primarily, location, 
climate and surroundings At the end of a ninety- 
minute railroad journey you reach L akewood, the 
winter home of fashion, culture, and society Fi ine 
roads in several directions lead to the hotels and 


| cottages of the latter, of which there are many, and 


{ situation in 


the life of their occupants is as merry as can be. 
The climate at Lakewood is at least ten degrees 
milder than at New York or Philadelphia, and by its 
i New Jersey’s famous pine helt there 
is an exhilarating healthfulness found nowhere else 
on the Atlantic The hotels 


coast are metropoli- 
tan in every sense and every convenience imagin- 
able is found there, including Sun Parlors, Palm 
Gardens, Artistic Tea and Music Rooms, and a 


wonderfully appointed cuisine. There are innumer- 
able Cpporventie for out-door life, and sports like 
Pony Polo, Golf, Cross C ountry Riding, Coaching, 
and Automobiling areindulgedin. Theonly road to 
Lakewood from New York is the New Jersey Central, 
and its express service is such that many New York 
business men travel daily between Lakewood and 
New York. To krow about Lakewood write C. M. 
Burt, G. P. A., New Jersey Central, New York City, 
for Book on New Jersey’s Pines, etc. It’s free for 
the asking. 


to 





Money - makers 


}or two, to an extraordinary extent. One 
authority estimates the ew creation of 
railroad capitalization since January Ist, 


1901, at a billion dollars, with an increase 
of scarcely ten thousand miles of new rail- 
way construction during that period. The 
great industrial combinations, starting with 
the steel trust, still a prodigious experi- 
ment and nothing more, have made many 
men rich, but bid fair to make many more 
before the end of this new century’s 
experimentation in Wall Street has been 
reached. 


pe or 


“C_” Chattanooga Answer by letter 
“ht.” Omaha: Letter answered by mail and 
bert 
New Berlin, O None of the parties has 


| a rt al 


“p.,” wena, 
with favor 


Cal I do not regard the coneern 
Its capitalization seems excessive 
W.5. M.,” Pittsburg: They are not dealt in 
on the exchange and I cannot obtain satisfactory 
informs ation 
‘K.,”” Vermilion, O I 
at present 
information 
" ” Orangeburg, 8. C 
it as an investment 
it is doing very well 
‘S.,” Jacksonville, Fla.: 
You are on my preferred list 
W Woodend & Co., 
A,” New York 
the 


would not sacrifice it 
Am endeavoring to obtain satisfactory 


(1) I do not regard 
(2) Its officers report that 


One dollar received 
for three months 
25 Broad Street 

If | could get rid of any or ” 


of stocks you mention, without too much of ¢ 
loss, | would close the batch out Jone has me rit. 
0.,”’ Kansas City Four dollars received 
You are on my preferred list for one year. You 


could not make a better Christmas present to your 
frienc 


Life Insurance 
Free from All 
Speculative 
Features. 


ability; 


a life 


S.D.DUNHAM, 


President. 


$3.000 


and Strongest 
Accident Com ean 





About 


newspapers, will procure you, i 


death or loss of both eyes or limbs, 
tionate amounts for loss of one eye ol limb; $1 5a 
week for total disability; 
and double the 


insurance 
Twelve cents a day will purchase 
year endowment policy at 
$1,000 cash at the end of twenty years, if living,and 
insuring you for $1,000 for the twenty years time, 
Life and Accident Combined 
Nineteen 
accident 
ordinary life insurance. 


Who says insurance costs a good deal ? 


foul 


19 


“D.,”” Waynesboro, Penn.: 
the Eves office, at full rates, 
on my preferred list. Any 
inquiries will be answered 


Only subscribers at 
are entitled to a place 
reasonable number of 


‘s Manchester, N. H The earnings of the 
Rutland Railroad continue to be good and the 
future of the property promising. Whether par 
for ‘it is Justified or not depends upon the future 

’ Cincinnati Four dollars received You 
are on my preferred list for one year (1) The 


price of American Car common is too high for per- 
manent investment (2) Think much better of 
People’ = Gas or Norfolk and Western 
‘H. H.,’”’ New York: (1) I do not advise ac- 

ceptance of the offers of the Lincoln Financial 
Bureau (2) There is talk of it,and the stock is 
very strong and a good investment, if purchased 
on declines. (3) Do not trade on margins now 

“W. W.,” Cohoes, N. Y (1) As things are 
at present, Rock Island preferred. I think well of 
Union Pacific, Baltimore and Ohio preferred, and 
St. Louis and San Francisco first preferred. (2) 
Insiders tell me they are evening up, but I have 
little accurate information 

a *-rovidence You are right in the sur- 
mise that some big operators have lately had to 
sacrifice gilt-edged securities to protect their inter- 
ests in syndicate operations. The slump in Con- 
solidated Lake Superior involved one wealthy oper- 
ator who had long been booming Atchison shares 

‘P.,”” Oswego 1) It is safer always to deal 

in investme nt securities. When you speculate you 


run a gambler’s chances. (2) | see nothing at- 
tractive about the Brooklvn Rapid Transit bonds 
at the price. (3) The ash BK’s are earning 
from 4 to 6 per cent., but paying nothing. They 
are entitled to 6 per cent. On declines I think 


of them 
Newark, N. J.: 


favorably 

“‘Statistics,”’ A little four- -page 
pamphlet on “transcontinental statistics,’ just 
issued by Spencer Trask & Co., the well-known 
bankers, 27 Pine Street, New York, will give you 
a tabular comparison of the earnings, expenses, ob- 
ligations, surplus, dividends, ete., of the Atchison, 


St. Paul, Northwest, Missouri Pacific, Southern 
Pacific, Union Pacific, and other transcontinental 
lines. It is full of meat and is well worth keeping 


if you will 
Lesuir’s 


It will be sent to you without charge, 
inclose a one-cent stamp and mention 
WEEKLY 

“M. K.,” Albany: One dollar 
are on my preferred list for three months. (1) I 
would not be in a hurry to buy Stocks are more 
in danger of going down than going up and will 
be until the money stringency is relievec We are 
not to have a booming market for some time to 
come. Of the stocks you name, People’s Gas and 
Atchison preferred would be the better invest- 
ment. For speculation, Texas Pacific and Southern 
Pacifie If I had only limited funds I would buy 
nothing but first-class investment stocks You can 
hardly afford to speculate at this time, when the 
tendency is rather toward depression than other- 
wise 


You 


received 


(1) The action of Amer- 
rescinding its quarterly 
and declaring one-quarter 
of one per cent. instead, as well as the action of 
the Consolidated Lake Superior Company, in re- 
scinding entirely its recent dividend of 1} per cent 
on the preferred, show how the tightness of money 
is crippling some over-exploited industrials 
(2) The president and treasurer of the Horse Shoe 
Copper Mining Company were recently indicted for 
alleged grand larceny The company has been 
merged with the Gila Mining Company into the 
Federal Mining Company and incorporated under 
the laws of Delaware. (3) Men of excellent com- 
mercial standing and rating are connected with 
the directorates of the Consolidated Lake Superior 
and American Grass Twine Company, and it is 
not creditable to them that they say they were 
not fully cognizant of the company’s financial con- 


.”’ Altoona, Penn 
ican Gri iss) «Twine, in 
dividend of 14 per cent., 


dition Good names do not always mean solidity 
How many more underwriting syndicates are dis- 
tressed by tight money we shall probably know 


in due season 
Continued on following page 


Beautiful Christmas Postal Cards— 
Five Cents. 

HE ATTRACTIVE 
trated Christmas postal 
braced in our Christmas 
tracted many favorable comments. 
sands these cards have 
Christmas greetings to friends and relatives 
at home and abroad. We have had re- 
quests for extra sets from many readers and 


set of eight illus- 
cards em- 
has at- 


Thou- 


sent 


number 


of been as 


have arranged to send a complete set of 
the eight illustrated postals to any 
receipt five and a 
stamp for postage. Some subscribers write 
that they failed to receive the postals in 
their Christmas number. In any 
where this occurred, by reason of the 
straction of the cards the paper or 
from any other subscribers will 
notify us and send us a two-cent stamp to 
cover postage, will send them the 
plete set of Christmas postals, 


address 


on of cents two-cent 


case 
ab- 
from 
cause, if 


we com- 


How Pennies Count 


Accident Insurance 
what you spend for 
a preferred risk, 


cents a day, 


an accident policy paying $3,000 for accidental 


and propor- 


$6 a week for partial dis- 


above amounts for injuries 


received in certain specified accidents, etc., etc, 


Life Insurance 


Fifteen and one-half cents a day will geben 


for 2,500, 


a twenty- 


policy at age 35 


age 32, 


paying you 


day 
age 


purchases 
35. $2,500 


cents a 
and at 


one «- half 
insurance, 


and 



































































































Rheumatism »: 


20 


| Will Cure You of 


Else No Money Is Wanted. 


After ¥ experiment I ive learned how t 
e R r Not t i oints into fles! 
iga that | But | i the disease 

‘ ita tag ‘ forever 

la ' imply write i postal a 

l ; t y r rest dr t r 
DD 5 | I atic ( for « 

t. Use nt for a month and, if it succeed 

t ~ If it taal i will pay your drug 
| ive i « eca “a ! ine that can 
iffect Rheumat quickly must be rugged to the 
{ danger I ‘ rugs, and it 1s folly 

to take then You must get the disease out of t 
My remedy does that, even in the most difficult, 
stinate cases No matter how impossible this seems 
to you, | know it and I take the risk ! have cured 
tens of thousands of cases in t way, and my records 
ow that 39 out of 40 who get those six bottles pay 
gladly I have learned that people in general are 
honest with a physician who cures them, ‘That is all I 


ask. If I fail 1 dor 


Simply write me a postal « 


it expect a penny from you 


ard or letter I will send 


you my book about Rheumatism, and an order for the 
medicine lake it for a month, as it won’t harm you 
inyway It it fails, itis free, and I leave the decision 
with you Address Dr. Shoop, Box 949, Racine, Wis 

Mild cases, not chronic, are often cured by one or two 


bottles At all 


iruggists 








Sometimes a Man 


Makes a Mistake by Not 
Asking for Information. 


The STANDARD OIL CO. 


Has Invested $1,000,000 
Building. a Pipe Line 
to market the oil of the 
fields which our 
erty lies. We 
who investigate the Boston 
& Cumberland Oil Co. will 


become 


prop- 
believe all 


shareholders. 
Sworn report and full information on request 


H. W. HILDRETH, Fiscal Agent 
170 Summer St., Boston, Mass. 





















TH _ . 
ALTON'S 


1903 
FENCING 


GIRL 


\ 


Copyright. 1902 
by C.& A. R'y. 


ART CALENDAR 


Four graceful poses from life; figures ten inches 
high, reproduced in colors. Highest example 
of lithographic art. 
“THE ONLY WAY” 

to own one of these beautitul calendars is 
to send twenty-five cents, with name of publi- 
cation in which you read this advertisement, 
to GEO. J]. CHARLTON,General Passenger Age t, 
Chicago & Alton Railway, 328 Monadnock 
Building, CuicaGo, Iii. 

The best railway line between CHIcAGo, 
St. Louis, Kansas City and Prkorta, 








averaged up too soon 


| States, 
| sion, are 


| 
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Jasper’s Hints to Money-makers. 


Continued from preceding page. 


“B.,” Boston It is a speculation, as all such } 


ore rns obvious sly must be 
Brooklyn Four dollars received You 
are Ay my preferred list for one year 
Zanesville, O 1) No, not yet (2) 
ames are circulating which | am investigating 
leeti ng not ca lex 
| New York (1) Unable to say at present, 
but would not sacrifice yet 2) Would not be in 
haste to buy, but on declines Erie first preferred 
has merit (3) H. 1 gachman & Co 
™ ” Seottdale, Penn Mitchell, Schiller & 
Barnes appear to be doing a large business and 
fortify their statements regarding the Obispo Rub- 
ber Plant ation Company by numerous references 
r. & alton, O (1 do not advise the 
purchase of the Gold Mining 
2) It is a speculation L would not be in a 


Sampson shares 


hurry to buy any of the Six Eagles stock It is 
easy to write a flaming prospectus 1) The Wood 
Harmon real estate is eligibly located and the firm 


has an excellent standing 

** Pokeepsie’ Kanawha and Michigan sold last 
year as low at 21 and ag high as 41 There is talk 
of its being of considerable value to some of the 
larger lines, and on this e xpectation t haus been 
accumulated by some parties kerie first and 
second preferred, in case of a gene would 
have merit, in view of the increasing earnings of 
the road 
“*S.,” Bluefield, W. Va Four dollars received 
You are on my preferred list for one year (J \ 
determined effort is being made by large financial 
prevent a more serious decline in 
United States Steel shares If money were easy 
this attempt would succeed. I would not sacrifice 
the stock at present, though I do not believe that 


ral decline 


interests to 


the dividends on the common can be continued 
much longer (2) No rating | 
“C._.”” Boston Four dollars received You are 
on my preferred list for one year 1) I do not 
think the time has yet come to buy tnvestment 
stocks. Baltimore and Ohio and the Rock Island 


shares, if the market should sustain a severe set- 
back, would be a purchase Rovk Island sells 
lower than it did a year ago, because it has gone 
through a hocus-pocus inflating its 
capital two or three times over 

‘*Banker,’’ Nashville The New York bankers 
who agreed to provide forty or fifty million dollars 
if nece-sary, to prevent a crisis, took this step, 
| am toid, for fear that some sudden turn im the 
Venezuelan matter might precipitate a panic. Their 
action was significant of the general lack of confi 
dence in the situation Significant of this also is 
the action of Senator Depew, in introducing a bill 
in Congress to authorize the issuance of emergency 
currency, to the extent of 50 per cent. of a national 
bank’s capital This government aid is only to 
be issued when the business interests of the country 
are impe riled 


Holyoke, 


process of 


Miss (1) The Southern Pa 
cifie pool, it is said, hopes to put up the price of the 
shares because some members of the pool have 


been selling the stock short and have been caught 


at it They will be obliged to make good by buying | 
the stock in the open market (2) The Interna | 
tional Silver Company has authorized an issue of | 


scrip, to pay off the accumulated dividends on the 
preferred. (3) A good many speculators who 
averaged up the prices of their stock on the decline, 
I would not be in a hurry 
until the money outlook was more settled (4) 
Chicago packers estimate that the new German 
tariff will reduce our exports of meat and meat 
products by at least five million dollars annually 
“G.,”’ Mobile: (1) The Florida Kailroad Commis 
sion and the railway commissions of several other 
besides the Interstate Commerce Commis 
all inquiring into the proposed increase of 
railway freight rates. The proposition is bound 
to create fresh antagonism toward the railways in 
many States (2) The steel trust, it is said, will 
advance the price of iron ore to the detriment of 
some of the independent manufacturers and at the 
same time reduce the price of some finished prod 
ucts, 80 as to meet the competition with its rivals 
at home and abroad If this plan should ruin 
some of the smaller iron and steel concerns, the 
result would be to stimulate the growing anti 
trust sentiment (3) have no doubt that you 


will get better bargains in bonds a little later on 





| property, 


‘D..” Grand Island, Neb.: Two dollars” re 
ceived, which renews your name on my preferred 
list for six months. It is impossible to pick out a 
group of stocks especially deserving of attention, 


| because sudden changes in market values may be 


wrought by unexpected combinations or deals. — If 
the Pennsylvania should absorb Brooklyn Rapid 
Transit; if United States Leather should provide 
some plan for the payment of the dividends in 
arrears on the preferred that would also favor the 
common stock; if the Missouri, Kansas and Texas 
should be taken into a Standard Oil railway com 
bination, or if the Ontario and Western should 
be merged with some great anthracite railway 
any or all of the properties named would 
enjoy the benefit 
“G..” Des Moines, Ia.: (1) Rain is sometimes 
as bad as drought, as the decline of $60,000,000 in 
the crops of Lowa, on account of wet weather last 
year, shows It is said that only half lowa’s corn 
crop will be marketable this year. (2) It is esti- 
mated that the shrinkage in Electric Vehicle stocks, 
from the high prices when the boom was on, aggre- 
gates no less than $38,000,000. There was a craze 
to buy these stocks when they were first exploited 
(3) The prosperity of the railroads, so widely ad 
verti-ed, 
creased wages, but in legislative action for in- 
creased taxes by some States. In Michigan, for 
instance, under the new ad-valorem system, its 
railroads will pay this year just about twice what 
they paid last year. 
‘A.,” Dover, Del.: 


Many of the newly ex- 


ploited trusts and other corporations have been 
seriously embarrassed by tight money, which has 
interfered with the maturing of their plans It is 


said, for instance, that the slump in Consolidated 
Lake Superior stock arose from the failure of weak 
subscribers to meet the latest call for payments on 
their subscriptions for the stock. Not being able 
to raise the money, these subscribers threw thei: 
shares on the market, causing a general scare, and 
the common dropped almost out of sight How 
many other great enterprises are in similar straits? 
A large number of heavy payments must be made 

















| For instance, the stockholders of the Shelby Steel 


is resulting not only in demands for in- | 
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What 
DURITY 
Means 


Purity requires pure water. 
We get it from six wells, driven down to rock. No 
purer water flows anywhere in the world. 
Purity necessitates pure air. 
All the air that touches Schlitz Beer, after the 
boiling process, passes first through an air filter 
Pure beer must be filtered. 
Every drop of Schlitz Beer is filtered by machin- 
ery through masses of white wood pulp. 
Pure beer contains no germs. 
Schlitz Beer is sterilized after it is bottled and 
sealed, by a process invented by M. Pasteur, of 
France. It requires one and one-half hours. 
That’s how we double the necessary 
cost of our brewing. We do it to 
make purity certain—to make Schlitz 
Beer healthful. 


Will you drink common beer, and 
pay justas much forit, when Schlitz 
Beer can be had for the asking. 


Ask for the Brewery bottling. 








early in the new year on behalf of some of these, demand for 
and also by some great railroads which have 
been purchasing new properties and branching 
out in new directions. Tremendous efforts to ob- 
tain the necessary cash for these operations have 
hee nomi iking of late 
“B.,” Cleveland (1) | would not be in a hurry 
to turn over my Hocking Valley shares to Morgan 
& Co. Minority holders sometimes get more by | 
staying out than by going into combinations. 


these things indicate how great the 
ey y. hi as been and still is 
’ Boston: (1) I do not regard the Carmen- 

Gua ung jus ito bonds as a good investment (2) You 
should read the answer recently made in the steel 
trust suit and which alleges that there was mis- 
representation in the proposition to issue $250,- 
| 000,000 of bonds and that the benefits were to 
acerue to Morgan & Co. rather than to the stock- 
holders. Mr. Schwab’s high estimate of the com 
pany’s assets is called ‘‘ridiculous,” in view of 
the selling price of the preferred stock The ab 
sorption by the steel trust of the Union and 
Sharon plants of the Union Steel Company, nea: 
Pittsburg, involving an issue of $45,000,000 of 
bonds by the trust, to pay for its new acquisition, 
is a confession of weakness and means an additiona! 
burden on the great steel corporation it shows 
that it fears the growing competition of the inde- 
puts $2,500,000 annually ahead of the dividends | pendent concerns I am told that the owners of 
on the steel shares. It puts a premium also on | the Union and Sharon plants received a big profit 
the organization of independent concerns. (3) An- | on their investment Bets were recently made in 
nouncement is made of the proposed erection of a | this city that the next dividend on Steel common 
large refinery at Philadelphia to fight the sugar | would be reduced 
trust. All the industrials that are earning much | Continued on following page. 
money are meeting more competition. | 

“Copper,” Providence: (1) The copper prop- 
erty in Mexico, which George Mitchell, formerly of 
the Greene Consolidated, is opening, is near Aca- 
puleo. He says it is greater than the Greene. As a mouth and tooth wash ‘‘Hydrozone”’ is 
(2) Just why the Pennsylvania Railroad sold its | a marvelous preparation. it net only kills all 
34 per cent. bonds on a 44 per cent. basis, through | bacteria that destroy the teeth, but has a bleaching 
a New York firm, to foreign investors, without | or whitening effect and is absolutely harmless 
permitting its own stockholders to bid for them, | In cases where teeth are filled with anything but 
and why the Boston and Maine recently sold about | gold or platinum, it should not be used. As a 
two millions of its bonds at private instead of | cleanser of open sores and wounds it is the best 
public sale, ought to be explained. The truth no | microbe destroyer known. Its action in cases of 
doubt is that these were sold in an emergency | throat trouble is wonderfully prompt and effective, 
which the railroads did not care to disclose. It | while for skin diseases it acts like magic. The fact 
has not escaped observation that about four million | that it is absolutely harmless makes it a safe family 
of the Boston and Albany gilt-edged 34 refunding | remedy. A trial bottle will be sent you free if you 
bonds, which were offered by Morgan & Co. at 108 } mention this publication and send ten cents to covet 
last spring, were recently reduced in price to 102}? | postage Address Prof Charles Marchand, K 60, 
before financial institutions would take them. All | Prince Street, N 


Tube Company, who failed to turn over their stock 
when it was absorbed by the steel corporation, have 
recently been able to sell their shares at considera- 
bly higher figures than the majority received, at 
the time of the sale, from the steel trust (2) The 
steel trust will pay for the Union Steel Company’s 
plant by guaranteeing fifty million 5 per cent 
bonds to be issued by the latter This, of course, 





A Free Test of Hydrozone. 
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Her Marvelous 


Growth of Hair 


FREE TO ALL 


a trial package of a new and wonderful remedy 
mailed free to convince people it actually grows 
hair, stops hair falling out, removes dandruff and 
quickly restores luxuriant growth to shining scalps, 
‘vebrows and eyelashes. Send your name and ad- 
dress to the Altenheim Medical Dispensary, 7566 
Foso Building, Cincinnati, Ohio, for a free trial 
package, enc losing a 2-cent stamp to cover postage 


Write to-day 











DEARBORN JUNIOR 


Solid Golden Oak, 42 
most complete 


inches long, 24 inches deep. Guar- 
lypewriter Table Cabinet 
ever sold at price. Attachment for holding note 
effective and invaluable. Shipped to responsibie 
parties on approval, freight prepaid east of the Rocky 
Mountai s. What more can we offer? Write tor cata 
logue ot D arborn Typewriter Cabinets. 


DEARBORN DESK COMPANY, Birmingham, Ala. 


anteed to be 
book 
unique, 





A Busy Man’s Pest. 

There is nothing quite 

a busy man as to have 
along and arouse his curiosity 


so provoking to 


some idler come 


OLD DOMINION LINE 


oO 
DELIGHTFUL 
SHORT TRIPS 


rO4 


For the Tourist 


who desires to see 








the heart of the 
turesque and historical waterways of Vir- 


pic- 





ginia. 
For Those Who Seek Rest 
in the balmy air of Old Point Comfort 


and Virginia Beach. 


For the Business Man 


who prefers to break his journey by an 





agreeable sea-trip, and 


For the Sportsman 


in 





search of good hunting country 


Steamers Sail 3 P. M. Every Weekday 


Tickets and Stateroom Reserv 
N: R. 


ations at Pier 26, 
lelephone 1580 Franklin. 


Old Dominion Steamship Co. 


General Offices, 81 Beach St., New York 


H. B. Wacker, Traf. Mgr. J.J. Brown, 


G. P. A, 
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| Jasper’s Hints to Money-makers. 


Continued from preceding page. 


“N..” Washington: No 
“R.,” Omaha: Letter received 
“*—H.,” Philadelphia: I would hold it as at pres- 


ent advised 
‘WwW Atlantic City: 
the mailing department 
“California” four dollars received 
on Vg preferred list for one year 


Your letter is referred to 


You 


are 


’.,” Philadelphia: Two dollars received. You 
are on my preferred list fur six months ae 
“Southern,” California I think well of Kansas 


City Southern 
should act on it 
“Candid,” Philadelphia: 


If your information is reliable you 


The 


Eastern Consoli 


dated Oil Company never has commended itself 
rs me from any point of view 

“*B.,”” New Orleans: One dollar received You 

areon my preferred list for three months. (1) No 


(2) I advise regarding securities dealt in on Wall 
/.”’ Cedar 
» to say when, 
> one, Investment 
ered in 

” Nashua, N. H.: I do not advise the pur- 
chase of the shares of the Great Standard C oppe: 
N 


Rapids: (1) Yes. (2) 
but in a panicky market 
shares can be safely 


I mpossi- 
, HW we 
gath- 


fining C ompany or the McKinley Mining and 
Sme Iting Company 

| “S.” Ardmore, Penn.: I do not advise the 
puresase of sha:es in the McKinley Mining and 


Smelting Company It looks gieatly 
italized and very speculative 
“C.” Miles City, Mont.: One dollar received 
You are on my preferred list for three months 
I will be glad to answer inquiries regarding partic- 
ul: ar stoc *ks or bonds at any time 
Me 


over-cap- 


G.,”’ Denver: Two dollars received. You 
are on my preferred list for six months The 
Union Pacific convertible 4s, Pennsylvania Con- 
vertible 34s, Missouri Pacific 5s, Norfolk and 


Western 4s, and Kansas City Southern 4s 
“RR.” Rochester: You would be foolish to buy 
a stock that somebody wants tu sell to you be- 
cauce he caunot find a market for it elsewhere 
Suppose you need your money at any time, what 
will you do with the shares? Not an investment 
**Pierpont,’”’ Chicago: One dollar received. You 
are on my p.eferred list for three months Savings 
banks or mortgages are much safer for a man in 
your circumstances. you buy anything buy 


a lower level 
» ” Baltimore: The absorption of the Ham 
mond lee Company, of Kaltimore, by the American 
Ice Company has been rumored tor some time, 
and also the organization of a new great iewe com 
bination to take in all the smaller companies l 
or 1 not sacrifice my shares 
4 ,’ La Crosse, Wis.: Four 
mit aie on my pre ferred list for one year (1) On 
declines Erie second preferred has merit. American 
Locomotive common is purely speculative and in 


dollars received 





| tune of depression will sell lower (2) do not 
be he ve stocks have reached their lowest tevel 

| ‘B.” Foud du Lae: (1) Not an investment 
(2) No propositions of that kind are eve: classed 


as investments. (3) Weep out of the market until 
business conditions are moe settled (4) 
as I nave been able to get at the statements of tne 
Istomus Plantation Association | am led 
infe. ence that the price of the shares is high 

,’ Brattlebo.o, Vt.: The fact that such 
bulli hh reports are const: untly printed about the 
earnings of Kock Island common, coupled with the 
| fact that the crowd of Western speculatois, who 
recently manipulated this property so as to add 
enormously to its capitalization, is anxious to find 
a market for the stock, makes investors shy of it, 
e xce ping yx for speculation 


As fat 


14.,” Boston Four dollars received You are 
“no omy preferred list for one year (1) Amalya 
pte Copper pays 2 per cent. a year (2) All the 
copper stocks have been seveiely depressed and 


the outlook of the copper market does not promise 
better things at present. | am not advising the 


are on my pieferred list for one year Glad you 
have profited by my advice. No one can tell how 
far the market may be affected by weakness in 
any particular diieetion. Ordinarily it would look 
as if you had made a good selection. ‘To your list, 
I would add, however, Norfolk and Western, when- 
ever it reacts 

“H.” Albany: Two dollars received You are 
on my preferred list for six months. The American 
kxploitation Company was organized to promote, 


underwrite, and exploit mining p.operties The 
capital is $10,000,000. In other words, it takes 
your money and speculates with it for you Some 


good men seem to be connected with the property, 
but no report of its operations is printed and it 
i speculative 
, Chicago (1) Unless the monetary con- 
dition improves you will be able to get your Mis- 
souri, Kansas and Vexas back at what you sold it. 
| (2) | would be in no hurry (3) It looks as if 
money would be tight until the liquidation leads 
| to something like depression With a slackening 
of business, interest rates will decline, because 
| borrowers will not be so plentiful. (4) I agree with 
him as things are to-day 
“D.” New York: (1) I 
well-sustained advance in 
(2) Among the 
Missouri Pacific, and Nor- 
merit (5) Among the 
railroad shares | include 
Kansas City South- 
industrials which 
are now more in 
Realty, and Corn 


do not look for any 
prices in 


dividend- 


decided and 
the immediate future. 
payers, the coal stocks, 
| folk and Western, have 
lower-priced speculative 
Toledo, St. Louis and Western, 
ern, Texas Pacific, and those 
have had a severe decline and 
demand, like United States 
Products 
“L.,” Baton Rouge: (1) The Tennessee Coal 
and Iron Company is spending large amounts on 


its plant. Some believe the United States steel 
trust will have to take it in ultimately at a higher 
price. (2) If the iron and steel business of this 


country should ever be as badly depressed as it 
was a few years ago, I do not believe that United 
States Steel could continue its 7 per cent. dividends 
on the preferred. Carnegie has said that the iron 
trade was either a prince or a pauper During the 
past few years it has been a prince 

* Louisville, Ky.: (1) 


ments and I see no prospects of dividends in the 
neur future, but I would not sacrifice the shares. (2) 
On declines Norfolk and Western will give you a 
profit. An increase in the dividends is not un- 
likely, if present earnings are maintained. (3) 
Around 290 the stock of the New York City 
National Bank has been in demand and looks 








For coughs and colds, the best remedy ts Piso’s Cure 
for Consumption. 





Cook’ s Im- 
It 1s far superior to 


suy it, forit 1s a wine of exquisite bouquet : 
perial Extra Dry Champagne. 
any other. 


Use BROWN’S C a ated 
TIFRICE tor the TRETH. 25 


Tue Sohmer Pianos are recommended to the public 
for their power, purity, ri hness and quality ot tone, 
and are considered the most durable and reliable pianos 
ever made. 





Saponaceous DEN- 
cents a jar. 





PUBLISHERS, 
PRINTERS AND 
L!:THOGRAPHERS 


first-class investment securities when prices reach | 


to the | 


| titles you 


cheap. (4) Insiders are very confident that Atchi- 
son preferred is a purchase on its merite, ou every 
dec an ; also Kz pome © ity Southern. 

,’ Newark, (1) See note at head of my 
departne nt You. must be a subscriber for Les- 
Lie’s Werekry at the home office, at full rates 
(1) Speculatively it is well re >yarded Take the 
advice of your friend, if he is well informed, and 
not an ordinary tipster who can be found on every 
street corner (2) I think well of Missouri Pacific 
and Norfolk and Western, on declines. (3) Amer- 
ican Linseed is an industrial which has had a some- 
what checkered career and investors are afraid of 
it, just as they are of Steel common, and as they 
should have been of American Ice when it sold 
around 30 while paying 4 per cent. per annum. 

a fw buthand The forty or fifty million dol- 
lars which certain big bankers of New York have 
agreed to provide. in case of a panic, is not to be 
loaned on Wall Street or to be loaned at all unless 
a grave emergency calls for heroic action, such as 
the issue of clearing-house certificates. Where 
the bankers propose to get their money unless from 
their depleted reserves, no one seems willing to say. 
It is said that some big banks have been using 
their funds to buy investment securities at higher 
than prevailing prices, and that the emergency fund 
is intended rather for their protection than that 
of any one else 

“P ’ Providence: *No combination offer en- 
to a place on my preferred list. The 
five dollars received places you on my preferred 
list for fifteen months. (1) regard the Union 
Pacific convertible 4s as an excellent investment, 
and you will not go fur astray if you pick them up 
around par. Of course a bad upset in the market 
would affect these also, but you must run your 
chances to a certain extent They are secured 
by a first lien on over a thousand miles of railroad 
and by the aopent of about $120,000,000 of col- 
lateral stoc ‘hey are convertible into 
Union Pacifie | common shares at par until May Ist, 
1906, and subject to redemption at 1024 on any 


interest day after that date (2) Amalgamated 
Copper is too closely controlled for me to advise. 
New York, December 24, 1902. JASPER. 





Special Prizes for Amateur 
Photographs. 


Lestte’s Weekty was the first publication in 
the United States to offer prizes for the best work 
of amateur photographers We offer a prize of 
five dollars for the best amateur photograph re- 
ceived by us in each weekly contest, the competi- 
tion to be based on the originality of the subject 
and the perfection of the photograph. Preference 
will be given to unique and original work and for 
that which bears a special relation to news events. 
We invite all amateurs to enter this contest. 
Photographs may be mounted or unmounted, and 
will be returned if stamps are sent for this purpose 
with a request for their return. All photographs en- 
tered in the contest and not prize-winners will be 
subject to our use unless otherwise directed, and one 
dollar will be paid for each photograph we may 
use. No copyrighted photographs will 7“ received, 
nor such as have been published or offered else- 
where. Many photographs are received, and those 
accepted will be utilized as soon as possible. Con- 
testants should be patient. No writing except the 


| name and address of the sender should appear on 


purchase of copper shares. (4) Address the Para | 
re Company and ak for references 
’ Providence: Four Gunere seonver You 


Tennessee Coal and | 
Iron is spending a great deal of money for better- | 


the back of the photograph except when letter post- 
age is paid, and in every instance care must be 
taken to use the proper amount of postage. Photo- 
graphs must be entered by the makers. Silver 
paper with a glossy finish should be used when pos- 
sible. Mat-surface paper is not suitable for repro- 
duction. Photographs entered are not always used 
They are subject to return if they are ultimately 
found unavailable in making up the photographie 
contest. Preference is always given to pictures of 
recent current events of importance, for the news fea- 
ture is one of the chief elements in selecting the prize- 
winners The contest is open to all readers of 
Lesuib’s WeekLy, whether subscribers or not 

N. B.—Communications should be specifically ad- 
dressed to *' Leslie’s Weeklu, 110 Fifth Avenue, New 
York.” When the address ia not fully given, commu- 
nications sometimes go to * Leslie’s Magazine,’ 
el publications having no connection with Les.ir’s 

EEKLY. 


Impure Blood, Pimples, 
Tetter, Eczema and Acne 


are permanently cured by 


SULPHUME 


Price, $1.00, express paid 


1s pure sulphurin liquid 


SULPHUME 


' form—a neW chemical 
discovery. Sulphur heretofore was 
considered insoluble. Sulphume when 


taken internally, and applied as a lotion, 
will cure any skin disease. 


SULPHUME BATHS 


the | 


’ or | 


21 


Her Sight Restored 


Mrs. E. 315 806 Michigan 
Av } a, Il, was almost 
blind for many years wih Cataracts 
on both eyes. Dr. Oren Oneal 
Chicago’ s pied oculict, restored 
her ero with his DISSOLVENT 
»D yf tebous the Koaife. 
‘AN BE CURED AT4 
nOoME. All Causes of 
Mlindness yield to this treatment. } 
Dr. Oneal has cured thousands and ° 
never injured an eye. His illustrated 
book, many testimonials and advice are free. 
© rose-Eyes Straightened—A new method— 
without, Bait or Pain. Effectual in over 7,000 
cases, 
OREN ONFAL, M. D., Suite 157 , 52 Dearborn St., Chicago. 


Nothing sent C. O. D. unless ordered, 


Sore Throat 


Hoarseness, Quinsy,Tonsillitis 
Laryngitis and other throat 
troubles quickly relieved 
and promptly cured 
by the use of 


Hydrozone 


This scientific germicide is used 
and endorsed by leading physi- 
cians everywhere. It is abso- 
lutely harmless, yet a most 
powerful healing agent. 

By killing the germs that cause 
these diseases, without injury to 
the tissue, Hyd rozone cures the 
patient. Sold by Leading Drug- 
gists. If not at yours, w ‘ill send 
bottle, prepaid, on receipt of 25 
cents 


Cf. Chestactant 


Dept.K,60 Prince Street, NEW YORK 
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‘Her Belief Was Strong. 


1 





“ar 


He rhe trouble with you is you don’t 
believe a word I say.”’ 

She—''No such a thing. I 
thoroughly what you just said.’ 


50 BULBS 


believe 









in the 
| 5 house or outof doors 
| : Hyacinths, Tulips, 


} 2: : Crocus, ‘uchsias, 
Oxalis, Jonquils, 
Daffodils, Dewey 
Laly.Tuberoses,Gla- 
diolus, Chinese Lily, 
Begonia Glozinia, 
6 of the Valley 
pos: atpaid, 25c.im stamps or coin, 
& premium with these Bulbs we will se: 

; a giant ide Wu of flower seede—over 2”) varietieg 

Nursery, Somervilio, 
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can be taken at home, having all the advantages (and 
more) of the most famous Sulphur Springs. 


One bottle 


of Sulphume makes ten strong sulphur baths 


SULPHUME SOAP 


is the only soap in the world made with liquefied Sulphur. 
That 1s why it is a Genuine Sulphur Soap. 


It stops itching 


and all skin irritations, softens and whitens the skin, and has no equal for the toilet 


or bath. Prices: Perfumed soap, 25c. 


trial cake upon receipt of price. 


SULPHUME SHAVING SOAP 


a cake; 


is the perfection of soaps for sbaving 


Unperfumed, 15c.acake. Will mail 


It is 


a perfect antiseptic, prevents rash breaking 
out, cures and prevents all contagious skin diseases, gives a creamy lather and is 


soothing to the skin. 


SULPHUISIE LITTLE LIVER PILLS act directly on the liver, kidneys and 


bowels, but do not gripe or nauseate. 
SULPHUSE BOOK FREE 


skin and blood. 


Price, 
In it you will find solid facts about the care of the 


25c. 


Be sure this signature FAA. AAO is oneach package of Sulphume 


Preparations, otherwise it 1s nut genuine. 


Your druggist can procure Sulphume Preparations from his jobber, without 


extra charge to you 


SULPHUME CHEMICAL CO., Suite 151 337 Broadway, New York 
LYMAN, SONS & CO., Montreal, Canadian Agents 


Desiring paper of superior excellence and uniformity can secure it of the makers of the papers used it: 
the various publications of THE JUDGE PUBLISHING COMPANY. 
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Gray ‘Hair Restored. 
 WALNUTTA HAIR STAIN” 


Restores Gray, Streaked, Faded or 
bleached Hair, Eye brows, Beard or 
Moustache Instantaneous' Gives 
any shade from Light brown to 
Black. Does not wash or rub off. 
Contains no poisons, and js not sticky 
* nor greasy. ty ill dye & sam pleof — 
hair if you rend a stamped and addressed | envelope. 
Send for free booklet about ** Hair Care. To con- 
vince you of its merits will send you a Trial size for 20 

postpaid, large size(eight tines as much) 60 cents. C 
See your Druggist; if he can’t supply you, write to us, 
PACIFIO TRADING CO., 355 Nichols Bldg., St. Louls, Mo. 





YSELF CURED I will gladly inform 
ni NE addicted to 


SR LAUD anoRe NE.OPIUM 
of a never-failing 

harmless Home "Cure. Address 

Mrs. Mary S. Baldwin, P. 0. Box 1212, Chicago, III. 


BLANK BOOKS 


FINDLER & 
121 Nassau Street, 


All kinds kept in stock 

and made to order by 

WIBEL, 
New York. 


LONDON (ENGLAND). . 
THE LANGHAM HOTEL, 


PORTLAND PLACE. 
Unrivaled position at top of Regent Street A 
favorite hotel,with Americans. 
Att Mopern Arroin TARIFF. 


T'MENTS. MopERATE 


== Direct from the Factory at — 


Factory Prices 


“es o* We ship every article* On a roe: 
On Approval al, Vaubject to return 17’ OUR E 


PENSE vf notfound at our Factory Price Oto jaepes 
et. greater value than is obtainable anywhere at retail. 
Gold Medals Fer superiority of design, mate- 

rial, construction, workmanship 
and finish, “Macey” furniture received the Gold 
Medal—the highest award at both the Pan-American 


and Charleston Expositions. 


“ ” Buys this luxuri- 
$3 ous Turkish rock 

er, direct from factory. 

Covered with best quality 


machine-buffed Genu- 





EXTRA QUALITY. 
Ine leather. 
genuine hair . 
ons, tufted back, | 
spring rockers and 
ball-bearing cast 
‘Ts. Choice of ma 
roon, olive-green or 
russet-color leather, 
At retail a similar 
chaircosts $50to$70, 














Write for our Complete Catalogue No.“*A D-2.” 
to all points east of the 
We Prepay Freight Mississippi and north of 
Tennessee. (Freight equalized to points beyond.) 

THE FRED MACEY CO., Ltd., Grand Rapids, Mich. 
Makers of High Grade Office ‘and Library Furniture. 
BRANCHES 
New York, 293- - 4 way nie 178 Federal St. 
PHILADELI CHICAGO 





| years ago, 


..!been collecting 
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Fitch 


Ware 


Continued from page 1 


“What suggested ‘The Washerwoman’s 


Song’ to you?” I once asked the poet. “I 
haven’t the slightest idea,” he said. “I 
have a distinct recollection of how it came 
to be made public, though I had a some 
what literary friend at Fort Scott named 


Robley Robley had written a drama or 
two and I thought he was the real thing in 
after ‘The Washer 
written I showed it to him 
‘Thunder!’ he said. ‘That won’tdo. You 
better keep that out of sight.’ I chucked 
it back into my desk and I don’t suppose 
it would been published had it 
not been that a reporter for the Fort Scott 
two or three 
having some 


a literary way, so 


woman’ was 


ever have 


Vonitor came into mv office 
weeks later and 
thing from me. I tried to turn him down, 
but he wouldn’t turn. It was Tom Nichols, 
who afterward, in the Garfield days, became 


Finally I 


insisted on 


a national celebrity. grabbed 


‘The Washerwoman’ out of my desk and 
said, ‘ Remorseless fiend, take that, but leave 
my name off.’ It was printed in the Mon 
itor the next day, then it got into the Kan 
sas City papers, and in two weeks I heard 
from it all over the country.”?’ Mr. Ware 


dislikes to have 
bled in any way 
part of it in an 


this particular poem gar 
A friend wished to quote 


article once and mentioned 


the fact to Mr. Ware ‘Tf you don’t mind, 
I would rather you wouldn’t cut my 
‘Washerwoman’ in two,” said the poet 


refer to her, but 
all of it 


“T am willing you should 
I would much prefer that you use 
if any at all.” 

Mr. Ware 
first publication of his poems in book form. 
He was in Topeka one day 
while he was still a 
Fort Scott, and was approached by a local 
book dealer whom he had 
The dealer said he had been making a col 
lection of Mr. Ware’s writings from the news 
number of 


was not responsible for the 


a number of 
resident ol 


never sech. 


papers for a and he 
wanted permission to publish them in a 
small volume. Mr. Ware his 
consent with the understanding that only 
his nom de plume and not his 


would be in any way 


years, 
readily gave 


real name 


connected with the 


volume. He has always clung to this 

idea, and even in his latest editions the 

neme “Ware” does not appear at all. 
That first edition was so far from what 


however, 
his consent to 


the poet thought it ought to be, 
that he never gave 
edition unless he himself had a chance to 
read the proof. Some of the 
been going around in the 
the country for years and were 
that he hardly recognized them as his own. 
He says he shudders whenever he thinks of 
that first edition, and for some time he has 
the books “for fuel 
whenever he has come across a copy. 
Tronquill”’ 


another 


poems had 
newspapers ol 


so changed 


poses,” 
In some respects the rhymes of “ 
are similar to the poems of Oliver Wendell 
| Holmes. Ware’s changes from grave to 
gay, from poetic fancy to the commonplace, 
from the sublime to the ridiculous, are 
sometimes more sudden than even those ot 


the good New England dow tor These two 
lines from Ware will illustrate: 
‘*Folded up as folds the primrose when the gates 
of day are shut 
Folded up as folds the jack-knife when the piece 
of plug is cut 
Twenty vears ago Mr. Ware was active 
Kansas politics. He served in the Stat 
Senate for a number of years, and it is said 
that he even had ambitions for a career 
in Congress, and came near being nomi 


nated at one time when a nomination was 
equivalent to an election But he just 
missed it and subsequently tore himself 


from the allurements 


and instead 


loose ol political life 


made his mark as one of the 


great lawyers of the West. \fter his re- 
tirement from political life he wrote a 
poem under the tith Polities.””? Since he 
has re-entered the political arena and 
cepted one olf the hardest posts to fill 
the government service some of his friends | 


enjoy quoting these lines to him: 


‘Many the childhood friends of mine 
That started ahead of me, 
Fearless in ignorance, buoyant in hope, 
lo sail on the vitriol sea 
Little they knew of the depth or the seope 


Of the treacherous vitriol sea 
painted boats, 
S to see 


them sailed in 
beautiful thing 
boats of ephemeral 


Some of 
Most 


Gossamer wood, 


As fragile as ever could be; 

Soon to discover that wood was not good 
In the cankering vitriol sea 

Many tried brass, and some tried glass, 
Po sail on the triol sea 

Mindless alike of corrosion or storms 


They sailed with hilarious glee 


Happy to-day, but to-morrow in swarms 

lo be sunk in the vitriol sea 

‘Where did they wish to go,’ you ask, 

‘That sailed on the triol sea?’ 
That is something I neve’ shall know 
A mystery even to me 
All I know is they wanted to go 
And to sail on the vitriol sea.’ 

Mr. Ware comes from an old Connecticut 
family. He was born in Hartford, May 
29th, IS41, but the family moved to Iowa 
before the war broke out, and at the age ol 
nineteen, on the afternoon of the day that 
Fort Sumter was fired on, Ware enlisted. 
He always says he received his education 
in the Seventh Iowa Cavalry, for in that 
regiment he put the years of his life that 


most young men spend in college. He 
served in the army five years and three 
months, attaining the rank of captain, and 


after his discharge. 


twenty 


locating in Kansas soon 
He lived for 
Fort Scott, and that town now has a pub- 
lic library as a affection 


about five years at 


memento of the 


Which he has for it He removed from 
kort Seott to Topeka in 1S93 
In 1874 Mr. Ware was united in mar- 








information of readers of Lestie’s WeEKLy. 
charge is made for answers to inquiries regarding 
life-insurance matters, and communications are 
treated confidentially. A stamp should always be 
|i inclosed, as a personal reply is sometimes deemed 
advisable. Address ‘‘ Hermit,’’ Lesuizr’s WFEKLY, | 
110 Fifth Avenue, New York.] 


| 
| [VERY MAN who insures his life should 
take pains to read his policy very 
carefully. The policy is a with 
the insurance company, and the fact that 
constantly occupied with 
litigation shows that there 
laxness on the part of  policy- 
holders in understanding the terms of their 
contracts. Two recent decisions of interest 
|have been rendered, one by the Third 
| Appellate Division of New York, to the 
effect that, where the answers given to the 
| medical examiners of a company by the 
| in nsured are warranted to be true, a false 
I answer, even though immaterial, makes the 





contract 


the courts are 
life insurance 
lis much 





policy void. In this case the insured falsely 
stated that he had had no medical attend- 
| ance since childhood, while a doctor testified 


The | 


| years prior to the date of the policy. 


oO CURES WHERE ALL 
| eg Best Cough Syrup. 
Sold by druggis 


in time. 


a CONSUMPTION 





N.E. cor. 18th and Market Sts. New York Lite Bldg. 








‘pam he had treated the man for several | 


as it is a part of the contract. 


Life-insurance Suggestions 


NOTICE.—This department is intended for the | 


riage With Miss Nettie P. Huntington, a | 
Vermont girl. Their home is in an aristo 
pur- cratic quarter of Topeka. Mrs. Ware was 
the granddaughter of a Vermont Governor 
and was educated at Vassar. They have 
four children, three of them daughters. 
The eldest is a graduate of Vassar and 
the second is now a student there, while 
the youngest is still a high-school girl. The 
}only son is at the University of INansas. 
second decision wus by the Supreme Court 


of the United States, and is therefore of 
far-reaching importance. It was to the 
effect that default on a note given for a} 


a policy annuls the policy, 


I call these 


readers be- 


} premium on 


matters to the attention of my 


cause a knowledge of them may save them 
some money. 
“W.S.M.,” Pittsburg The Provident Life and 


Trust. 

“B..” Honolulu (1) No rating (2) The ac- 
cident policy of the Travelers of Hartford is entirely 
safe and satisfactory 

“O’'D.,”) Brooklyn I would not advise 
out the policy in the company you mention 

‘ake a small policy in one of the largest and strong- 
est companies, for you cannot afford to run any 
ris 


taking 


“EK. H. D.,” Syracuse: Either one of the first 
few companies you mention will give you a satis- 
factory policy. The rates are about the same 

“SS.” Beaver Dam, Wis.: Not favorably I 


should not advise it in preference to a policy in one 


of an greater, older, aml stronger compames, 
‘? Grand Island, Vt The Home Life’s 
ennai -year redemption plan is no better than 


similar policies offered by all the leading and larger 


aii WA Ma e ( . 


” Riches Have ‘Wien, 
‘I wonders how a rich man feels?” 
‘Well, I'll tell you He feel disaway 
Now dat he got it he can’t keep it; en 
ef he do keep it somebody else will sho’ 
git it!’’ 


SKATERS 
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The 
size of 
the stump 
tells the qual- 
ity of the pencil. 


DIXON’S 


American Graphite 


PENCILS 


are used so short they’re frequently put 
in holders to finish. This tells their real 
goodness from one end to the other—with- 
out a break Cased in finest, straight- 
grained cedar, leads wear longest--leads 
are strongest. It’s a delight to write 
with a Dixon American Graphite, 
Try it. At all dealers everywhere, 


JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE CO. 
Jersey City, N. J. 
Booklet Y /Jree. 














































The “Best” Light 


Brighter than Electricity or Acetyleue 
and Cheaper than Kerosene 


Makes and burns its own gas. It is port- 
able. Requires no pipes, 
wires or gas machine. A 
safe, pure white, power- 
ful steady light. 100 ean- 
die power costs 2 cents for 
Page dttcen hours. Permitted 
<= by Fire Insurance 
Underwriters. No 
wicks to_ trim, 
no smoke or 
ef smell. Saving effected 
by its use Pye A pays 
for it. Over 10 styles for 
indoor and_ outdoor use. 
This is the Pioneer Incan- 
descent Vapor Gas Lamp. 
It is perfect. Beware of imitations. 
Agents wanted everywhere. Every lamp 
warranted, THE B T © 
109 East Fifth Stree 



































HONEST FLAVOR 


and perfect purity are 
tound in 


GREAT 
WESTERN 
CHAMPAGNE $ 


The New York Com- 
mercial Journal suys: 
“There is one merit in 
American champagne 
which should find it es- 
pecial favor asc eer 
with the French. 
makes and carries dts 
own honest favor, where- 
asthe French champagne $ 
has N@ flavor until it is 
added through the me- 
dium of other liqueurs at 
the end of the fermenting 
process. In other ty 
the French flavor 
nade, the American is 
born.” 


Hence the sa 
larity of ‘* Great 
Western,’’ the 
gold medal winner 


Lied ile at the Paris ae 


sey! EXTRA DR er 
sition. 


PLEASANT VAL- 
LEY WINE CO., 


Sole Makers, Rheims, NY. 


Sold by all Respectable 
Wine Dealers. 





BV BUSA BOGSSS SESS GETS OB OB 


CRBS BEEF BE4E8 O448 


find my 
ankle sup- 
ports an 
aid to easy and graceful skating. Quickly attached. 
Postpaid, $1.50 Warranted. Circular free. 


ISAAC B. MACOMBER, Portsmouth, R. I. 








and LIQUOR HABITS CURED. 


Thousands having failed else- 


MORPHINE where have been cured by us. 


| Write The Dr. J. L. Stephens Co., Dept. I. 4, Lebanon, Ohio 
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The Terrible Hurricanes in Sicily 


EW OF the great storms which seem to 
F mark the new century haye been more 
destructive than the hurricanes which re- 
cently devastated portions of the island of 


Sicily. The loss of life in the districts af- 


fected exceeded 600,the injured were nu- | 
merous, and the damage to property was 
immense. The town of Modica appears to | 
have borne the brunt of the disaster. The | 
heavy rainfall caused the river flowing 

through the place to over- | 























flow suddenly, flooding the | 
houses near it and causing | 
many of them to collapse. 
Entire families were thus 
killed. The surrounding 
country also was inundat- 
ed. In that section alone 
more than 300 persons per- 
ished and 1,000 people were 


rendered homeless. The 





rending. 
down by the torrent were 
scattered all about, the 
lower part of the town had 
heen destroyed, and desola- 
A few days 
later another storm swept 


tion reigned. 


over the island, adding to 
the destruction wrought by 
the first. Everything in its 
course was wrecked. In the 
towns of Belpasso and ‘Torre 
Santa Maria 


were killed. 


many persons 
The cathedral 


in its ruins a large number 
Several ves- 
in the harbors of the 
island were wrecked. The 
terror-stricken survivors of 


of worshipers. 


sels 


tains. 
taken by the Italian govern- 
ment and people to reiieve 


Steps were at once 








CHURCH OF SANTA MARIA, AT MODICA, WRECKED BY THE 


FIERCE WATERS. 


scribed 310,000 tu the fund, 

















DEVASTATING SWEEP OF THE FLOOD THROUGH THE TOWN OF MODICA. 








HE GROWING importance of South 


just received by the Treasury bureau of 
statistics. They show that the importa- 
tions into Cape Colony, Natal, Delagoa Bay, 
and Boira amounted last year to more than 
one hundred and fifty million dollars, or 
nearly treble the total for a decade earlier. 
paring 1901 with 1900 the total in- 
e has been very large, the figures for 
1900 being $115,536,000 against $153,750,- 
162 for 1901. Of this increase of $38,000,- 
000, $27,000,000 was in the imports from 
the United Kingdom, $5,465,000 from Brit- 
ish possessions and protectorates, $1,962,- 
)00 from Germany, and $1,601,000 from 
the United states; showing that Germany 
made a larger gain in its exports to 
South Africa during the year than did the 
United States. The United States occu- 
pies a second rank in the list of countries 
supplying South Africa, the largest figure 
being, United Kingdom, $98,916,000. 


Cor 


_ 
The systematic efforts made in recent 
years to develop a taste for Indian corn 


among the people of European countries 
and thus open a larger market for this 
great American product seems to have been 
Successful in Ireland at least, if we may 
judge from the large amount of capital now 





Business Chances Abroad 


Africa as a market for products of the | 
United States is illustrated by some figures 


‘total of 22,000 tons. 





being invested in mills in that country 


distress was severe and the | 
scenes at Modica were heart- | 
The dead swept | 


in Belpasso fell and buried | 


the storm fled to the moun- | 


the sufferers, and King Vic- | 
tor Emmanuel himself sub- | 
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SEVEN KINDS 





devoted chiefly to the manufacture of 
Indian-corn meal. It is reported from Dub- | 
lin that a syndicate of American financiers 
with a capital set down at $20,000,000 is 
about to establish mills in all the important | 
towns and cities of Ireland for the purpose 
of manufacturing corn meal. It is intended 
by the syndicate, it is said, to turn out 
5,000 tons weekly in Belfast; in Derry, 
Galway, Cork, and Waterford, 3,000 tons 
each, and in Dublin 5,000 tons, making a 
Another feature of 
the undertaking is to have a fleet of small 
steamers, from 150 to 200 tons carrying | 
capacity, that could distribute the Indian 
meal from the principal manufacturing 
depots to the small seaport towns adjoining 
the principal centre. 





Mr. Evcen Sanpow’s recent tour around the world | 
has been nothing else than a triumphal march. From 
America to Australia he has been welcomed by the 
most intelligent people of every country. It is a most 
hopeful sign of the times—this recognition of perfect 
physical manhood. Mr. Sandow everywhere proclaims 
that robust health can readily be secured and retained 
by the practice of simple exercises a few minutes daily 
at home. His generous offer to supply these exercises 
adapted to individual cases, practically without cost, is 
worthy of the man and invaluable to the public at 
large. i 


HARTFORD 





Master thinks Im ad 
at mixing cocktails.” 


YO 


Pour over lumps of ice, strain and serve 





andy 


can do it 
just as well 


BEWARE OF IMITATIONS 


G. F. HEUBLEIN @ BRO. 


NEW YORK 


LONDON 





YOUR FORTUNE FREE. Send me your birthdate 
with 2 stamps for postage and [ will send your life reading 
free. Matters of Love, Health and Speculation made 
clear All questions answered. Address Prof. 
IstS N. 16th St., Philada., Pa. 


Acolls, 


Stem wind and set, American move- 
ment, only % inch thick, equal in 
appearance to a watch guUaran- 

teed for 20 years. Quick train, 










240 beals per minute,run to 
36 hours with one winding, 
Hour, minute, second hands. 


Every watch timed, tested, 
regulated and guaranteed. 
Send name and address and 
we Will send 20 pieces of jew- 
elry to sell at ro cents ea h. 
When sold send us the $2and we 
will send youthe above-described 
watch ABSOLUTFLY FREE. You 
in our Company and get part cf our 
Write today. ONE HUNDRED DOLLARS 


Finish 


also h hold 





become 
Profits in Cash. 


Kewardto anyone who will chow that we do not do as we say. 


Union Watch Company, 31 Roy St., + Attleboro, Mass, 





<ctte -_ | 
THIS WATCH GIVEN! 





ORPHINE 


OPIUM LAUDANUM 


AND LIQUOR HABITS. 


The only method absolutely and positively free from all 
pain, nervousness and distress at all staves. ( ontinne 
your regular work every day. Your own household need 
not know you are on treatment. No substitution, but a thor 
ough lasting cure, Write to-day for free trial treatment 
and sealed booklet to DR. PURDY, Room 65 Mitch- 
ell Bldg, Houston, Texas. 


( hance es 








The reason so many people don't take 
that they cannot get them. 








From 


Berm uda New York 


48 Hours by Elegant Steamship. 
GOLF, FISHING, YACHTING 


Frost Unknown. Malaria Impossible. 
The roads are generaliy level with easy grades over 
the hills, and are constructed entirely of lime and 
sand stone, free from dust or dirt and PERFECT 
FOR CYCLING Average temperature during 
winter about 65° 


West Indies 


30-day trip. 20 days in the tropics 


SPECIAL CRUISE 


Through the Caribbees. S. S. Madiana. 
February 7; 1903. 
Bermnda, St. Thomas or St. Croix, St. Kitts, Dom- 
iniea, Martinique (scene of 1 t eruptions), St 
Lucia, Barbados, Demerara, Ponce and San Juar 
(Porto Rico, U.S. A.), Santias ind Havana (¢ i 
For pamnblet givine fall formation, apt 
A. FE. OUTERBRIDGE & CO., Agents for Quetx 
S. f, Oe., ee.. » Broadway, New Yort A. 


AHEARN, Secretary, Quebec, Canada. 
THOS. COOK & SONS, 261 Broadway, New York 
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LLIAMS °stick” 


Rich Creamy Lather 


sug _ its great thick, close, creamy 
lather, Williams’ Shaving Stick 

is incomparably ahead of all others. 

This lather not only penetrates 

and softens the beard as no other will, but it is wonderfully 
soothing and healing. It imparts a velvety softness to the 


rHE REAL. THING. | face and leaves it cooled and refreshed. 


NDBOND ( n playing the bear market 


* By heavens! I think the brut recognizes me.” Sold everywhere, but sent postpaid on receipt 


of price, 25c., if your dealer does not supply you. 


THE J. B. WILLIAMS COMPANY 


Established (823. Glastonbury, Conn., U. S. A. 


LONDON PARIS DRESDEN SYDNEY 
. Bess co 
sana a Aes ee | 200,000 Guns, Re 
| he i lub Wom an ve States Government Sold voivers, Swords. 
ete., to Francis Bannerman, 579 Broadway, N. Y. Cat 
he ISKEY alog, 1,000 illustrations, free. 
W ® 





The Official Organ of the General Federation | 
of Women’s Clubs. It contains all official news, 
and has departments of Club Study, Parlia 


mentary, Usage Current Events, ; Dough | THE &SOHMER? HEADS THE 
That’s All ! parts ot the: ountry, besides artic les from leading LIST OF THE HIGHEST 
THE WILSON DISTILLING CO authorities on topics of general interest toclubs. | GRADE PIANOS 
Baltimore, Md. $1.00 a Year. Sample Copy Free. | 


HELEN M. WINSLOW, Editor and Publisher 
6000 INCOMES MADE 91 Bedford Street, BOSTON 
Ky selling our celebrated | 


goods. 25 and 30 per cent. se ens | 

commission off 

‘ims aa- _ggwroarccrcomony = PTANQOS 
1-lb trade-mark red bags p’ . LINEN pARS& 

fe 1 vag ey ra COL CUFFS \Sohmer Building, Only salesroom 


in Greater New 


The Great American Tea Co., WY ARE THE BEST | 5th Ave., cor 22d St. York. 











31-33 Vesey St , NewYork. BUY THEM. 


P.O. Box 289. 











‘We Want Agents} (PN Improved 


tr the |i /BOSTON 


Typewriter 


Registered design of box label c i | —the standard visible writer— FOR STNTLEMEN 
FIREF , Y PENS are made of a new in cities and towns where we are nct at present Yi j 
incorrodible meta! — flexible as gold “So represented. An agency for this progressive ¢ | 4 aS EA ¥ 
' O77 SSS and up-to-date typewriter farrisn with Be dig- ¢ | Mae” y ALWAYS S 
THEY GIVE CHARACTER TO S nified and profitabl 


T e@ position for high class 
ged <CEN RAL men. We aid our agents to achieve success “ME The Name ‘BOSTON 
ONE’S WRITING. la 
MANUFACTURED BY x 











' | 2 andextend their field as their development “2 
~<_ VALLEY ; warrants. We seek to make it worth while GARTER” is stamped on 


< ROUTE > for good men to remain with us permanently. every loop— ‘ 
ORMISTON & GLASS, LONDON. Previous experience neither essential nor ob- 


CONTRACTORS To H. M. GOVERNMENT jectionable. The Oliver agency can be carried 


F3 - on in connection with other business in some The 
Boxes 25 cts. ana $1.00, from all Slatrone | oe sed ye arethe ome ny we are 
: ¥ ATA : r eeki ve Wl ter into details by corres- 
H. BAINBRIDGE & CO., 99 William St., N. Y. | @seeking, we willen t i : 
SOLE AGENTS FOR UNITED STATES. | | pondence on recefpt of your inquiry. CUSHION 





—__—_—. nly i s The Oliver BUTTON 


The only PURE and CORRECT ARTIFICIAL i 
MINFRAL WATERS sold in America to-ds > : : Typewriter 


CARBONIC, ARTIFICIAL VICHY, Via Dubuque, Waterloo and Albert Lea. - . a Co., oo Lies flat to the leg—never 
SELTERS, CLUB SODA, Etc.,] | Fast Vestibule Night train with through | _e. - 95 Lake Street “q g <e Slips, Tears nor Unfastens 
NW are also put up in botties for out of Sleeping Car, Buffet-Library Car and Free »i af a ° . ample pair, Silk 50c., Cotton 
town delivery, and can be sent by freight Reclining Chair Car. Dining Car Service 5 y NSE : tend Chicago, Il!., U.S.A.) | , 25c. Mailed on receipt of price, 

or express to any part of the United ‘ y 


tates. Orders to enroute. Tickets of agents of I.C.R.R. 3 ; ze oo we Foreign Office \ Fl GEO. FROST CO., Makers, 
Slates. . 4 


i i See ad Mass., U.S. 
and connecting lines. : 42 Poultry, Boston, " 
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Ci RL H. SCHU LTZ, ; A. H. HANSON, G. P. A., CHICAGO, € London, England. 2 THe AGED bY = . CT iS oer 
rel. 142 Madison 5q. 430-444 rirst Ave., N.Y. a Kr I | 



































OOTH CENTURY LIMITED—20-Hour Train to Chicago—New York Central and Lake Shore 








